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From the 
National 


President 
of 


Phi Delta Kappa 


OSMAN R. HULL 


To the 


Brothers, 


Greetings! 


WE saw you at the national council meeting last April through the delegates who were sent there by 
you. The men of this council represented a cross section of the interest and points of view of the indi- 
vidual members of the fraternity in all sections of the country. The national council is Phi Delta Kappa 
national in action. It is a fascinating experience to participate in the activities of this council and to realize 
the full strength of Phi Delta Kappans when they unite on the solution of the problems and the projection 
of services in public education. 

The national council made a vigorous and intelligent attack upon the many problems and suggestions 
brought before it from the conferences of the seven districts. It was evident from the beginning that the 
membership was no longer content to limit its activities to the mechanics of operating internal fraternity 
affairs, but was seeking a means of effective participation in movements of national and world significance. 
This attitude is a reflection of the times in which we are living, and evidences the alertness of Phi Delta Kap- 
pans to ideals of research, service and leadership. 

The national council quickly disposed of matters of organization, management, and the financial support 
of the fraternity. The council then brought from the deliberations of the committees three important and 
challenging projects, and called upon the full strength of the national membership to implement these 
projects and to place Phi Delta Kappa on record as a contributing and productive organization in the solution 
of world educational problems. 

The first of these projects is teacher recruitment. Education cannot properly serve world needs without an 
adequate staff of qualified teachers. The second project deals with international educational cooperation, 
which has been universally designated as essential if the world is to live together in peace. The thir ae 
is research and program which is essential to the vitality and success of the fraternity. The steps taken by 
the national evecutive committee to put the recommendations of the national council into effect have been 
set forth in detail in the May issue of the PHt DELTA KAPPAN. 

This month opens the first year of activity of the fraternity since the national council. If we are to achieve 
the goal set for the fraternity by the membership, each chapter and its members must take immediate action 
on the program adopted by the national council. The cooperating committee members, requested from each 
chapter as explained in the May issue, should be appointed at the earliest opportunity. Through the con- 
tinued productive activities of the membership and chapters, the district conferences, and our new national 
committees, we can be assured that this year will be the most productive of professional service and satisfac- 


tion that the fraternity has ever experienced. 
Fraternally yours, 


Los Angeles, California 
August 16, 1946 
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EARLE O. LiGGitt 


National Vice-President is Earle 
O. Liggitt, Superintendent of 
Schools, Munhall, Pennsylvania. He 
has served Phi Delta Kappa as Na- 
tional Secretary and Treasurer. 


FREDERICK G. NEEL 


(Right) National Treasurer is 
Frederick G. Neel, Head of the De- 
partment of Education, Canterbury 
College, Danville, Indiana, who had 
earlier served as National Secretary. 


Phi Delta Kappa 
Elects 
National Officers 


The Twentieth National Council 
of Phi Delta Kappa elected Na- 
tional Officers whe will serve until 
the Twenty-First National Council, 
scheduled for Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, in the Christmas holidays of 
1947. 

New National President of Phi 
Delta Kappa is Osman R. Hull, 
Dean of the Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California, 


pictured on Page 1. He was pro- 


moted from the Vice-Presidency. 


The Twentieth National Council elected its National Officers, who 
serve as its Executive Committee and Editorial Board. Following the 
adjournment of the Council, the new Executive Committee met. Re- 
elected by the Committee is Paul M. Cook as Executive Secretary and 
Business Manager of the fraternity publications. (He is pictured on 
Page 35.) The Executive Committee elected R. L. Hunt as Editor-in- 
Chief, and Miss Dorothy Olson as Office Manager. 


W. W. CARPENTER 


National Secretary is W. W. 
Carpenter, Professor of Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri, given a full term after be- 
ing called to the emergency term. 


CARTER V. Goop 


(Below) National Historian is 
Carter V. Good, Acting Dean, 
School of Education, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
has rendered education distinguished 
service, editing the Dictionary of 
Education, sponsored by Phi Delta 
Kappa. 
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Editorial Comment 


“Life Begins at Forty” 


Phi Delta Kappa made its start forty 
years ago, and its present state makes 
one think there may be something to 
the saying that “Life Begins at Forty.” 

The Twentieth Biennial Council set 
up a substantial program. This issue 
of the magazine reports the activities 
of the Council as summarized by the Executive 
Secretary. It brings to you copies of the speeches 
delivered at the National Council. 

This issue of the magazine goes to all members 
of the fraternity whose addresses are on file. 
There has been a lot of moving around. Educators 
are in a process of reconversion, like others these 
days. Part of that process of reconversion, we 
hope, will be renewal of contact with some good 
men who have lost touch with us. 

For the convenience of those wishing to renew 
affiliation, the back cover carries the names of 
the chapter treasurers to whom your remittances 
may be sent. 


You Are Invited 


On the inside cover, you will find repeated from 
the May issue the subjects of coming issues of the 
PHI DELTA KAPPAN. These subjects are given 
you so that you may search your experience for the 
things you can share with the brothers through 
the magazine. You are invited to send a manu- 
script to the editor at any time on any subject, and 
to make a selection of materials for the magazine, 
doubly invited to send contributions on the sub- 
jects given at the times noted. Your Editor is paid 
and the more he has to choose from, the more you 
will get for your money! 


That Life Membership 


A life membership in Phi Delta Kappa was sug- 
gested in one of the spring numbers. The ex- 
ample of a national figure in education was cited 
from the day’s mail. 
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The first response was from Brother W. W. 
Charters, of Ohio State University. The Editor 
wrote so well that he persuaded himself! Eleven 
other life memberships have come in. 

Dues for Phi Delta Kappa may be listed for in- 
come tax exemption as a professional expense. 
Gifts to Phi Delta Kappa may be listed for exemp- 
tion as gifts to a non-profit organization officially 
recognized by the Collector of Internal Revenue. 
Now may be the time for you to invest in a life 
membership, and the long pull in professional 
tasks with Phi Delta Kappa. 


The Editor’s Mailbag 


Some time we hope to have a page for corre- 
spondence with the Editor. Right now, we offer a 
few lines. 

From a lady in Canada: 

“Thanks for permitting me to take this maga- 
zine.” 

The pleasure is ours! As a teacher you may find 
some things of interest, and men are always flat- 
tered to think the ladies may be interested in 
what they are doing! 

From a brother abroad: 

“Are you the same R. L. Hunt that used to be 
in South Dakota some years ago?” 

Sorry! That was probably Robin Larkey Hunt, 
whose career as a coach, school administrator and 
writer has paralleled my own in many ways. He 
is also a member of Phi Delta Kappa, and he is 
the reason I spread the whole name of the Editor 
on the masthead of this magazine. 

It might surprise a lot of you to find how often 
the same initials, even the same name, is dupli- 
cated in the files of the fraternity. 

From a fellow-editor, on the April issue: 

“Rarely have 1 read any magazine in which I 
found so much that was helpful.” 


Thank you, Brother Morgan, and the same to 
you! That N. E. A. Journal under your leadership 
is doing a magnificent job! 


The Profession Teaching 


By ULLIN W. LEAVELL 


HI DELTA KaPPa is not a Council that meets 

every two years. Phi Delta Kappa is not a 
Constitution and a set of By-Laws. Phi Delta 
Kappa is one of those peculiar minorities, not a 
pressure group but a minority within the compass 
of the broad idealism of democracy which is per- 
mitted to serve as a unit by virtue of a common 
purpose, a common interest, a common devotion 
and a common idealism. 

We say that we serve under the code of the 
Master Teacher. Had I time this afternoon, I 
would dwell upon the thought that the Master 
Teacher did not function on a mass production 
basis. And if there is one error in American edu- 
cation today, one shortcoming today, it is that the 
American manhood in the professional position 
as educator has permitted the glory of our uni- 
versal education system to change his focus and 
cause him to lose the supreme function of a 
teacher, namely, the close liaison between the 
mind and heart and spirit of a teacher and the 
capacity, innate and undernurtured, of the child 
who shall become tomorrow’s man or tomorrow’s 
woman. 

Mass METHOD FAILURES 

We have a mass production program in Ameri- 
can education today that is squelching and stifling 
our children. A recent study of juvenile de- 
linquency in this country has this to say: that 
the American educator must admit and confess 
his sin of commission, that the routine and im- 
personal treatment of American children is a 
positive and an aggressive cause of juvenile de- 
linquency. By virtue of the popularity of our 
many machinations in the name of education, and 
by virtue of the support we have under the tax 
laws of our country, today we herd children in 
large groups into rooms with thirty to forty chil- 
dren and we give them single-track assignments 
at the end of a school day, and they traffic with 
other people’s material as good redcaps carrying 
baggage about with them that does not belong 
to them, and they falter and they fail. 


* Ullin W. Leavell is Professor of Education, 
and Director, the Child Study Clinic, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Here reported is his address to 
the Twentieth National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa, April, 1946, as National President of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


In the State of Oklahoma, for the year 1942-43, _ 


the incidence of failure in the public school sys- 
tem of that state ranges from 24.3 per cent to 
37.1 per cent of the elementary school children. 
In the State of Wisconsin the range is from 15 
per cent to 24.3 per cent. In the City of Boston, 
Massachusetts, 25 per cent of the high school boys 
and girls fail every year. 


SCHOOLS vs. DELINQUENCY 


We are at a crossroads, in that the highest inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency falls between the 
grade levels in terms of enrollment in the schools 
in the sixth to the tenth grades. 

In the State of Mississippi last September there 
was one child who entered the twelfth grade in 
the American public school for every twelve who 
entered the first grade: 92 per cent casualty be- 
tween the first and the twelfth grade. 

I can go on. In the State of South Carolina the 
State Department of Education reports that the 
incidence of failure in the elementary schools in 
the State of Florida for the first grade is 35.4 per 
cent and for the seventh grade is 21.1 per cent, 
with a median of 24.3 per cent failure. 


THE Devit TAKES THE HINDMOST 


Juvenile delinquency in America among girls 
has increased 198 per cent in the last five years. 
We get them in school, but the devil takes the 
hindmost! 

The best and most reliable data we have on 
the natural endowment of our children states that 
only two per cent of the children entering the 
American public school have an intelligence quo- 
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tient too low to expect them to make average 
speed, and one of these two can be taught some 
skill or semi-skilled activity which will make him 
a productive and constructive citizen of our coun- 


try. 
FIND THE TROUBLE 


We have children all over the land. We have 
accepted mass group testing devices as the basis 
of evaluating children. I have a girl in the clinic 
in Nashville, Tennessee, from Boston, Massachu- 
setts, at the present time. (Excuse me, I have 
nothing against Boston!) She told her father and 
mother a falsehood, stating that she had gradu- 
ated from high school and she wanted to go South 
and live with her grandparents and go to Ward 
Belmont College. 

She arrived in Nashville, Tennessee, and told 
her grandparents in Nashville that she had not 
graduated from high school and she would have to 
take high school work. 

Fanning between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones, she became completely frustrated and re- 
ported to her aunt the real situation. A request 
from Boston brought the information that on the 
Terman-Merrill measure of intelligence she scored 
102; on the Wechsler-Bellevue test she scored 92. 
She scored fifth grade in arithmetic and sixth 
grade in reading, although she was seventeen 
years and six months of age. 

This beautiful American girl talked with a su- 
pervisor of instruction one day, trembling as she 
made the statement, “I am afraid to grow up, be- 
cause I would like to marry and be a wife and a 
mother, but the American school system has not 
taught me to add figures so that I could keep a 
budget and maintain the respect of my husband.” 
After we had corrected this girl’s difficulty by 
spending a half day in a careful study of what she 
did have and what it did take to learn and what 
she brought to us, and a few weeks of remedial 
guidance and stimulation, we gave her the Form M 
of the Terman measure of intelligence, and in- 
stead of scoring 102 she scored 118. She will 
grace any home. 


PRACTICE FAILURE? 


We have boys and girls in our classrooms in 
our school systems, in our training schools, who 
are failing—37.1 per cent in a state system failing 


in the first grade. How would you like to fail 
successively for the first nine months of the first 
organized effort and responsibility that you ever 
had in life? And then to fail again? We send 
them back and tell them to fail successively the sec- 
ond year, and by virtue of their increased size we 
will pass them on to the second grade regardless! 


THEY CAN SUCCEED! 


A child was recently brought to the clinic, a 
fifth-grade child who scored low second-grade 
ability. She was the daughter of a state official in 
Tennessee. He wears a Phi Beta Kappa key, the 
mother wears a Phi Beta Kappa key. The girl re- 
ported she had never read a book in all of her life, 
did not know how to read, but by virtue of her 
tractable personality and her native power she 
was being passed along from grade to grade. 

In reading second and third-grade primary ma- 
terial she read at a speed of 89 words a minute. 
We gave her the usual individual non-verbal in- 
telligence test and found she scored 143. In five 
weeks’ time, under a little individual guidance and 
a little nurture anda little stimulation, she re- 
ported back to the clinic for a check-up test, and we 
found that this young lady was reading at 500 
words a minute, had read fifteen books, and for 
the first time in her life was making all A’s, which 
she should always have been doing, and was finish- 
ing her work at the head of her class. 

We were not quite sure of those data, so we 
gave her another test. We gave her the Form M, 
and she scored 145. We asked the Commission- 
er’s wife to bring the younger daughter in and 
she scored 147 on mental ability. 

I was in Wyoming recently for some lectures, 
and I heard about those schools that they have out 
in Wyoming. They took me into a school district 
which was 30 miles in this direction and 30 miles 
in that direction, 900 square miles of territory. 
There were ten schools in that school district; there 
were ten teachers in that school district. There 
was a total of twelve pupils in that school district. 
There were two consolidated schools with two 
pupils each in them. There was not a failing child 
in that school district! 

We must break the long step of mass produc- 
tion, of routinized, of impersonal treatment of 
boys and girls in America, or the very thing that 
we have built up in American life will fall upon 
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us one day and destroy us, not only as a profession 
but as a nation. We cannot continue to let the 
increase in failure in proportion to school popu- 
lation and enrollment mount from year to year as 
it is doing at this time, to stand in the minds of 
the future taxpayers and the future citizens to 
condemn us in our effort. 


TEACH THEM ONE BY ONE 

There is no such thing as group remedial instru- 
tion. Of all the terms that have ever come into 
American educational parlance, that is the biggest 
piece of poppycock I have ever known. I have a 
list of 256 different factors that can prevent a 
child from learning as that child in his God-given 
right should be able to learn. The failure on the 
part of an American child in school progress is a 
symptom of some hidden cause. And until we 
as educators plying the art and the science of the 
true teacher isolate the individual child and work 
with that child until we find the cause of his de- 
ficiency, and then work with that child to remedy 
that difficulty, we shall continue to be bogged 
down with failures. 

They say that it would decrease the school ex- 
penditures in certain city systems in this country 
by five million dollars a year if the failing children 
who have normal and superior intelligence values 
on non-reading and non-verbal test were dealt 
with individually and their deficiencies corrected, 
and they were stabilized and permitted to go on 
into life. 


ATTRIBUTE OF A PROFESSION 

You and I know, if we search our hearts and 
our minds, that the highest expression of a pro- 
fession is not in group or mass or generalized hu- 
man relations. 

I have a brother who is a minister. Yes, he 
ministers to his flock on Sunday. But when there 
is a call, whether night or day, noontime or mid- 
night, the highest service of the minister is to go 
and give solace to those in sorrow and to bring 
out of chaos and frustration the individual whose 
mind and life and heart and soul are befogged. 

I have a brother who is a doctor. And his high- 
est service is not in public health service, but it 
is in terms of the ministry in the light of the 
Hippocratean code, in daytime or nighttime, to 
the individual who is physically torn to pieces, who 
is distressed of body and mind. 


We say we teach under the code of the Master 
Teacher. Under what code do you really work? I 
can see a teacher many generations ago, after ply- 
ing his art and his trade in teaching, worn to a 
frazzle, besought by his pupils to take a retreat and 
to go into the mountain recesses and rest for a 
while. But there went up that mountainside the 
feet of little children who were maimed in mind, 
who were befogged and stultified in their intel- 
lectual and their spiritual idealism. And the dis- 
ciples, his students, said, “Send them away. It is 
retreat time. It is vacation time now. It is three 
o'clock in the afternoon. It is Saturday morning.” 

But the Master Teacher said, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto Me and forbid them not, 
for of such (teachers as well as pupils) is the king- 
dom of God.” 


A PROFESSIONAL SCIENCE 


Citizenship in the hierarchy of our wonderful 
profession involves the supreme responsibility and 
privilege of working with the individual in season 
and out of season, in the attainment of those ideals 
expressed back there in the Periclean age, when 
Plato said that the highest state of democracy to 
which the mind of man can aspire is a citizenship 
of philosopher kings, a statehood of citizens who 
are regnant in the power to think. If you and I 
see the vision, and recognize that we now have 
the scientific devices with which we can ply our 
trade and discover the particular elements of de- 
ficiency and difficulty and frustration, then reclaim 
these children and put them on their feet, the 
future generations will in deed and in truth rise up 
to call us blessed. 


Phi Delta Kappa National Historian Carter V. 
Good is twice represented in the list of ‘‘Sixty 
Educational Books of 1945.” He was editor of 
the Dictionary of Education, sponsored by Phi 
Delta Kappa and published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. The first printing of 5,000 copies 
has been exhausted, and a second printing of the 
same number is on the presses. It is being trans- 
lated into Spanish for publication in Mexico. The 
Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools has had its third printing, totaling 30,000 
copies. It has been of great service to advisers 
to veterans, who wish to take advantage of G.I. 
educational benefits. 
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Recruit Young People for Teaching! 


By OSMAN R. HULL 


UBBERLY wrote of the “seven battles for free 
public education in America.’ These seven 
battles covered a period of time from Horace 
Mann until World War I. We have just com- 
pleted the battle of America, and we are now in 
the midst of the battle for America. The most im- 
portant element in the winning of the battle of 
America was the educational competence ‘of our 
citizens, and the battle for America can be won 
only by an intelligent citizenry. If America is to 
be not only one of the “Big Three,” but be one 
which is to lead the rest of the world to a peace- 
ful and prosperous future, then our citizenship 
must be universally well-educated. The diffusion 
among all of our citizenship of general education 
and intelligence is the very foundation of our 
democratic “way of life.” 


TEACHERS ARE NEEDED 

The failure of our country to provide a sufficient 
number of adequately trained teachers is not only 
alarming, but has already reached the point where 
the situation may become a major disaster. The 
shortage of teachers has been variously estimated 
between 280,000 and 350,000. Last year over 
78,000 emergency credentials were issued to teach- 
ers with sub-standard training. 

In California 11,000 emergency credentials 
have been granted this year, and 3,600 have been 
issued to teachers in Los Angeles County, alone. 
The graduates from all of the teacher-training in- 
stitutions of the state this year will be less than 
one-third of the replacements needed. The num- 
ber of students starting the four-year training pro- 
gtam for the Elementary credential will barely 
meet the replacement needs four years from now. 
Conservative estimates indicate that the present 
emergency, during which it will be necessary to 
issue permits to teachers with sub-standard train- 
ing, will continue for at least eight years. 

The reasons the acute shortage of teachers will 
be felt for a decade are summarized by A. T. Elder 
(American Association of College Registrars’ 
Journal, Volume 21, page 65) as follows: 


* Osman R. Hull is Professor of Educational 
Administration, and Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. As National Vice-Presi- 
dent of Phi Delta Kappa, he delivered this 
professional address to the Twentieth Na- 
tional Council in Chicago, April, 1946. By 
the Council he was elected National President 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 


1. More than 50,000 teaching positions were 
discontinued with the war emergency. 

2. 175,000 emergency permits have been is- 
sued to teachers. 

3. The birth-rate is for above normal and will 
remain so until 1950, or iater. 

4. 50,000 superannuated teachers have been 
helping to keep the schools open for the duration. 

5. 50,000 teachers are withdrawn from the pro- 
fession annually because of ill-health, retirement, 
death, marriage, and so forth. 

6. Three to five years beyond the high school 
are required for the preparation of a teacher. 

7. The return of several million students, in- 
cluding one and one-half million veterans, to the 
high schools and colleges of the country. 

8. The necessity of raising the average educa- 
tional level of our citizens. 


SUBSTITUTES LOWER STANDARDS 

One important hazard of this long period of 
shortage is that many of the emergency teachers 
who have responded to the plea for help to keep 
the schools open and who have done the job of 
teaching school in a manner satisfactory to the 
laymen of the district, may readily obtain the sym- 
pathetic support of these laymen to the proposi- 
tion that they be “blanketed in” with regular 
teaching credentials, without any further train- 
ing and without meeting the present professional 
standards established by the states. 

Unfortunately, our children cannot and do not 
wait for us to correct the teacher shortage. In four 
years a whole generation of youth passes through 
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our high schools. In eight years a whole genera- 
tion of children passes through our grammar 
schools. In five years our present high school 
seniors will be voting citizens, and it is being pro- 
posed that they shall be qualified voters at the age 
of eighteen, one year after graduation. We are 
training now those who will be responsible for 
directing our public affairs twenty years from now 
and who will serve us in responsible positions as 
statesmen, teachers, engineers, doctors, lawyers, 
and in similar responsible positions. These leaders 
are being educated today. Those of us who are 
neglecting to recruit young teachers from the best 
high schooi graduates in every community are fail- 
ing to realize the importance of education in a 
democracy. We are inviting disaster if we allow 
high school graduates who have had little or no 
teacher education to direct the education of the 
young people of our country. 


THERE ARE REASONS 


An analysis of some of the causes of the teacher 
shortage may suggest measures which should be 
taken in the recruitment of young teachers. In 
this sense, recruitment may be defined broadly as 
providing to the profession a sufficient supply of 
professionally adequate teachers. 

A study by Margaret Biden (Sierra Educational 
News. December 1945) found that young people 
who were opposed to entering teaching as a career 
believed that ““There are many new fields of work 
more desirable than teaching open to college 
graduates and that there are not enough oppor- 
tunities for advancement in the profession. They 
also believed there is a lack of personal freedom 
for the teacher.” 

A study by C. T. Archer, reported in School 
and Society for February 9, 1946, shows that the 
following factors are operating to keep candidates 
away from the teaching profession, namely: (1) 
salaries; (2) lack of economic security; (3) social 
life; (4) disrespect for the profession; and (5) 
housing. He indicates that the situation through- 
out the country is one that may well be viewed 
with alarm and requires immediate attention. 

D. F. Cobb writes (Sierra Educational News, 
Vol. 41, page 44) “that a normally aggressive and 
ambitious young man cannot hope to maintain a 
family approaching a standard to which a pro- 
fessional man reasonably aspires on the salary 
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paid a teacher.” However, Cobb states that the 
reluctance of young people to enter the field gives 
more importance to certain other factors, namely: 

1. Teachers have acquired a reputation that 
amounts almost to a stigma. This attitude started 
many years ago but has persisted, largely because 
salaries were so inadequate that teachers could 
hardly be other than drab. 

2. People generally became conditioned to 
classify teachers as unattractive looking, lacking in 
style, and overbearing. Unfortunately, some teach- 
ers fit this pattern. 

3. Professional relations of teachers with ad- 
ministrators and supervisors frequently are not 
courteous or considerate. These attitudes carry 
over to the children, and they are very sensitive 
about them. 


Wuy YOUNG PEOPLE HESITATE 

B. A. Stevens (Education Digest for April, 
1945) states that “many young people do not 
think of teaching as a desirable profession” and 
lists five causes for this attitude: 

1. Too often the Education Departments in our 
colleges are not strong divisions. This situation 
is due, in part, to the college Administration’s pol- 
icy of support of the Education Department as 
compared to other departments of the institution. 

2. The salaries paid teachers are not comparable 
with those of individuals in other services which 
require an equal amount, or even less, of general 
and professional education. 

3. Young people have the conviction that the 
social life of a teacher must be restricted. The 
fact that in many communities there is little social 
life for teachers causes young people to turn away 
from teaching as a profession. 

4. Too large a percentage of those who teach 
have little insight into teaching as a profession. 
Therefore, too often teaching appears to be not a 
profession but merely a means of making a living. 
Young people are quick to sense this attitude. 

5. Because of poor teaching they have experi- 
enced as children, young people frequently de- 
velop unfavorable attitudes toward teachers and 
teaching. 

Another reason why young people hesitate to 
enter teaching is the fact that the standards of this 
profession have been lowered while those of other 
professions have “‘held fast’’ during the war pe- 
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riod. W. W. Ludeman (American School Board 
Journal for November, 1945) presents a few con- 
trasts in professional training requirements. While 
all states were certificating most any person, with 
small regard to credits earned and with prepara- 
tion as little as six weeks of summer school, or 
none at all, for the tremendously important task 
of developing the minds, characters, and per- 
sonalities of the children of the land, the states 
and professions refused to lower the levels of 
training in medicine, dentistry, and law; and the 
emergency caused by the war made slight, if any, 
change in the training requirements for pharma- 
cists, engineers, nurses, beauticians, architects, 
undertakers, veterinarians, and other professions 
controlled by state law. 


ALL Must HELP 


The need for more adequately trained teachers 
is so great and the problem is so urgent that school 
administrators, teachers, and lay citizens must give 
diligent attention to the problem of recruiting 
qualified young people to enter training for the 
teaching profession. As stated in the editorial col- 
umn of the School Review (School Review, No- 
vember, 1945, page 505), ‘The responsibility of 
aiding in the recruiting of outstanding young peo- 
ple for the teaching profession must be assumed 
earnestly by superintendents, principals, teachers, 
and guidance officers in high schools, in order that 
beginning teachers of superior competence may be 
trained for the schools’ depleted staffs.’” This edi- 
torial suggests that procedures of recruitment 
should include: 

“1. Greater stress in the guidance program on 
the opportunities that teaching offers young peo- 
ple; 

“2. Providing opportunity occasionally for 
especially promising students to serve as assistants 
to teachers in the grade or high schools; 

“3. Participation by high school seniors in 
planning and staging special school programs in 
the grades; 

“4. Individual counseling of able students who 
might thereby develop an interest in teaching; 

“5. Providing literature for the school library 
and home use on the opportunities and advantages 
in teaching; 


“6. Providing scholarships to teacher-training 
institutions for outstanding students; 

“7. Setting up tentative quotas of prospective 
teachers which given high schools should recruit 
annually; 

“8. Formulating appropriate and interesting 

units in the social studies curriculum on the sig- 
nificant functions of schools and the various pro- 
fessional opportunities available in school sys- 
tems.” 
This editorial continues with the recommenda- 
tion that ‘‘corollary efforts should be made, also, 
in emphasizing with boards of education, parent- 
teacher organizations, school patrons, community 
organizations, alumni groups, and educational as- 
sociations, the constructive steps which must be 
taken to make the teaching profession increasingly 
attractive and satisfying for able young people 
who should enter it.” 

The effect of this approach to recruitment is 
far-reaching on the basis of a long-term program. 
With school staffs uniting their efforts with those 
of teacher-training institutions and with lay or- 
ganizations, such a program “should have an in- 
vigorating and constructive influence in the years 
ahead.” 


Goop TEACHERS ENLIst Goop PuPILs 


We cannot attach too much importance to the 
influence upon a bright and capable high school 
student of a highly qualified and professionally 
competent teacher whose interest in this pupil as 
a potentially superior teacher may win his inter- 
est in the profession. To achieve this goal, how- 
ever, teachers in service must give clear evidence 
of professionalism. A few highly professional 
teachers on a school staff can do much, through 
leadership, to elevate the tone of the whole fac- 
ulty. This evidence of the opportunity for and 
the practice of high-quality personal service to 
children makes a strong appeal to youth, and espe- 
cially to those of the character and intelligence 
most desirable for the teaching profession. 

A long-range view of recruitment requires that 
we give diligent attention to those provisions 
which make the profession of teaching attractive 
in a material way. Appeals to youth on the basis 
of opportunities for service to children and the 
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pleasure of teaching and working with associates 
in a highly cultured profession are not enough 
unless accompanied by a reasonable assurance that 
the practical problems of making a livelihood and 
living a life can be met. Consequently, the profes- 
sion itself must take the initiative in securing the 
understanding and support of the citizens for 
such matters as: (1) adequate minimum salary 
laws; (2) regular salary increases; (3) adequate 
state financing, coordinate with proper federal 
aid; (4) provisions for security of tenure, sab- 
batical leave, and retirement; (5) reasonable 
regulations with respect to teacher load, class size, 
and the distribution of extra duties; (6) provi- 
sions for teacher participation in policy making; 
and (7) recognition for the need of strong pro- 
fessional organization for teachers. 


TEACHING Is A WORTHY CAUSE 


Every effort should be made to present teaching 
as a dignified, effective professional service. There 
is abundant opportunity in our schools to secure 
dignified, interesting, and dramatic stories and pic- 
tures of children learning under skillful and effec- 
tive teaching. These stories should be told to the 
public again and again, continuously, year after 
year. The public should know of the fine work 
going on in its schools. This recognition will give 
teachers that pride in their work which is neces- 
sary if we are to attract youth to the profession. 

Evidence should be presented of the opportuni- 
ties for leadership and responsibility in public edu- 
cation. Those who are ambitious to assume the 
responsibilities of leadership and to extend their 
services beyond the classroom should have the op- 
portunity to see the possibilities for development 
in this area of service. Opportunities for creative 
leadership and the assumption of important re- 
sponsibilities are particularly challenging to in- 
telligent young men, “young men of promise.” 
the kind of young men we recruit into Phi Delta 
Kappa. These opportunities may be realized in 
the classroom, in the community, and in the school 
system. The opportunities of accomplishment in 
this area should be evidenced, clearly and continu- 
ously, to the public, in order that both citizens and 
youth may come to appreciate the high profes- 
sional nature and the challenging interests of this 
type of service. 
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Probably the least publicized area of service in 
education is that of research. Many intelligent 
young people who are interested in research and 
who look to other fields for this experience might 
be attracted into the field of education if they 
knew of the opportunities for the use of the re- 
search approach to learning which are afforded in 
educational service. Too often, the only publicity 
given to research in education is the publication of 
tables of drab statistics. Much of the work in re- 
search can be publicized in an interesting and dra- 
matic manner. Such evidence of the place of re- 
search in education should do a great deal to estab- 
lish both confidence and interest in the profession 
of education. 


Pui DELTA KAPPA CAN HELP 


What can Phi Delta Kappa do about the re- 
cruitment of highly qualified young people into 
our teaching profession? The answer is in terms 
of what individual Phi Delta Kappans can do. 
Phi Delta Kappans are known throughout 
America for the high quality of their professional 
service in the classroom and in positions of ad- 
ministrative responsibility. Most of the positions 
of educational leadership are deservedly held by 
Phi Delta Kappans, because of the high profes- 
sional status of the men who hold them. Phi 
Delta Kappans are in a more unique position than 
any other group for assuming the leadership and 
taking the responsibility of bringing together in 
the schools and communities where they serve the 
best professional and community talent to bear on 
these problems of recruitment. Obviously, no one 
pattern or approach will fit every community. 
Each community must develop its own procedures 
in terms of its needs and resources. The Phi Delta 
Kappans of each community working together can 
achieve the goal our profession so desperately 
needs at this time. No more worthy project can 
be undertaken by Phi Delta Kappa than to bring 
into our profession the best of the nation’s youth. 


I do not know whether you find our Dictionary 
of Education so helpful to you as I do to me. I 
think if you could see me use mine sometimes you 
would think that the best compliment I could 
pay to Carter Good for the splendid work he 
did.—Frederick Neel to the Twentieth National 


Council. 


UNESCO and Its Implications 


By GEORGE J. KABAT 


N THE period just before the first World War, 
I and again between World War I and World 
War II, many attempts were made to establish 
international organizations for the purpose of 
studying and disseminating educational, scientific, 
and cultural information. Some of these attempts 
were mildly successful, but their shortcomings 
were largely due to the fact that the organizations 
did not receive wholehearted support or sanction 
from all or even a majority of the nations which 
they might have represented. Most of them had 
as one of their prime functions the necessity and 
desire for preserving peace through education. 


UNESCO Has Roots 

Before considering UNESCO, it would be well 
to review briefly the establishment and efforts of 
two or three of the more widely recognized of 
these international organizations. The plans and 
purposes of UNESCO are firmly rooted in these 
earlier efforts. 

Between October, 1918, and June, 1919, plans 
were drawn up and completed for the establish- 
ment of the International Research Council. This 
organization later became the International Coun- 
cil of Scientific Unions. A similar organization 
was formed on an international basis for the study 
of the humanities, and was called the International 
Union of Academies. 

For the most part, these organizations were 
made up of international groups already existing in 
the various countries. In the United States the Na- 
tional Research Council and the American Council 
of Learned Societies constituted the organizational 
links with the international body. The United 
States was well prepared to participate in the work 
of the International Council of Scientific Unions, 
because one of the functions assigned to the Na- 
tional Research Council when it was put on a 
permanent basis by the Executive Order of May 
11, 1918, was to provide a means for closer co- 
operation of American and foreign scientists. 

The International Union of Academies was 
chiefly responsible for the federation of twenty- 


* George ]. Kabat is Acting Chief, European 
Educational Relations Section, Division of 
International Educational Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. The 
Twentieth National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa heard the discussion of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization which is reported here. 


four national associations devoted to the humani- 
ties and social sciences into the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. 

The International Federation of University 
Women, also established in 1919, had the effect 
of uniting in the United States the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae and the Southern Associa- 
tion of College Women into the American As- 
sociation of University Women, in order that full 
representation would be possible in the interna- 
tional body. 


We BENEFIT FROM EXPERIENCE OF 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

Although the United States Government was 
not an active official participant in these inter- 
national bodies, many private groups found it de- 
sirable to do so, hence we find wide experience 
among our citizens for active participation in the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. In 1922 the League of Na- 
tions established the International Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation. Twelve distinguished 
scientists, scholars and men of letters made up this 
committee, which in 1924 became the advisory 
body to the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 
established in Paris by the French Government 
and accepted by the League of Nations in 1926. 
This Institute sponsored and directed international 
studies, surveys and conferences in the sciences 
and humanities. It carried on an exchange of edu- 
cational information and service at the university 
level, but unfortunately was forced to close its 
door in June, 1940. Although it did valuable 
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work, most of it was unofficial, as only eight coun- 
tries, members of the League, had sanctioned its 
existence. 

Starting as a voluntary research body in 1924, 
the International Bureau of Education opened its 
doors in Geneva, Switzerland, and in 1929 it re- 
ceived quasi-official status from the League of Na- 
tions. Membership was open to all governments, 
institutions operating in the public interest, and 
international unions. This year, 1946, thirty-eight 
governments, including the United States, of- 
ficially took part in the Ninth International Con- 
ference on Public Education sponsored by the 
Bureau in Geneva. 

The Bureau of International Education carried 
on much needed research at the elementary and 
secondary school level, and during the war the 
Bureau sponsored the project of intellectual assist- 
ance to prisoners of war, involving the distribu- 
tion of books to prisoner of war camps. This year 
the ninth, and probably the last, international con- 
ference on public education was held in Geneva. 
The Bureau has indicated its desire to step aside 
or to be absorbed in whole or in part by UNESCO. 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION PROPOSED 


The first proposal indicating the desire of na- 
tions to sponsor and support an international edu- 
cational association came in April, 1944, when 
Senator Fulbright was sent to London to discuss 
possibilities of international action for educational 
reconstruction. Later, in the charter of the United 
Nations organization, drafted in San Francisco, 
reference was made to educational and cultural 
relations on an international basis, in Article LVI 
of the charter of the United Nations. 

During the summer of 1945, national commit- 
tees and conferences of scientific, educational and 
cultural groups met in the United States to plan 
and advise for our active participation in the form- 
ing of UNESCO. 

To some it may seem that a simpler name might 
have been devised for UNESCO. Unfortunately 
the same word often has different meaning when 
translated into another language, and in order to 
give complete coverage of meaning it was found 
necessary to adopt a title originally proposed by 
the British Society of Visiting Scientists, namely, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. Even this long title, with all 
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of its implied meanings, did not satisfy all dele- 
gates at the November, 1945, conference in Lon- 
don, and the United States delegation had it made 
a matter of record that the title implied all fields 
useful to the development of international under- 
standing, including particularly the field of mass 
communication between the people of the world 
by press, radio, motion pictures, exchange of pub- 
lications, access to library holdings, and interna- 
tional access to the fruit of scholarly and scientific 
research to further cooperation in the advancement 
of knowledge, and all other means and methods 
of increasing the understanding of the community 
of human life. 


CENTRAL PURPOSE Is UNDERSTANDING 


It is worthy for us to note that the American 
delegation had insisted upon the objective of inter- 
national understanding as the central purpose of 
the organization and its chief reason for existing. 

Later the drafting committee asserted the duty 
of all nations to collaborate in the diffusion of 
knowledge and mass education for a peace 
founded upon the intellectual and moral solidarity 
of mankind. Most important of all, it enunciated 
the three principles which would guide and direct 
UNESCO in all its activities: First, full and equal 
opportunity for education for all; secondly, the 
unrestricted pursuit of objective truth; and third, 
the free exchange of ideas and knowledge for the 
purpose of mutual understanding and a truer and 
more perfect knowledge of each other's lives. 

From the discussion of the conference delegates 
and the drafting committee, as well as from the 
preamble and the articles of its constitution, one 
finds continual emphasis and repetition of the 
necessity for understanding of each other’s ways, 
lives, and problems in order to preserve the peace 
of the world. 

In Article I, which stresses the purposes and 
functions, we find first of all and most immediate 
in effect the organization should work through the 
instruments of mass communication and all the 
channels of diffusion of art and of knowledge; 
second, deeper in penetration though slower in 
time, it should collaborate with member nations 
in their efforts to further the education of all hu- 
manity for justice, liberty and peace; third, it 
should make use of all the resources of science 
and scholarship and of all advances of knowledge. 
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Many delegates insisted upon the evil effects 
of discrimination in educational opportunity, and 
constantly pointed out that illiteracy and ignorance 
might prove the stumbling block to all the noble 
efforts of the organization. To avoid this catas- 
trophe, much emphasis was placed on the neces- 
sity for wiping out illiteracy which will involve 
a large program of mass adult education as well 
as the normal program of childhood and youth 
education. 

By resolution of the London Conference, the 
seat of the organization is fixed at Paris, but it is 
interesting to note that the annual meetings of the 
General Conference are to be convened from year 
to year in different places, in order to emphasize 
the international character of the organization and 
to make all peoples cognizant of its purpose. Also, 
along this line, a national committee will exist in 
each country, and each country will have its na- 
tional representative. For the time being the 
American national representative on the UNESCO 
Preparatory Commission is Dr. Esther Brunauer, 
of the State Department, who carries the rank of 
Minister. 


PREPARATORY COMMISSION MAKES READY 


In order to prepare the way for the permanent 
organization and to bring UNESCO into being as 
soon as the constitution is accepted by twenty of 
the United Nations, an instrument establishing a 
preparatory Educational and Scientific and Cul- 
tural Commission was signed, together with the 
final act of the Conference. 

The Preparatory Commission as it exists at the 
present time is composed of Dr. Julian Huxley as 
the Executive Secretary, with two assistants, one 
from the United States, Dr. Howard Wilson, for- 
merly of Harvard University and the Carnegie 
Foundation, now on leave to accept this position 
with UNESCO, and Dr. Thomas, who was for- 
merly Director of National Universities in France, 
as the other Assistant Executive Secretary. 

In view of the fact that the Conference had 
been faced with the problem of the needs of the 
devastated countries for help in the re-establish- 
ment of their schools and the acquisition of ele- 
mental materials needed for teaching children, a 
second task was assigned to the Preparatory 
Commission. Although it was not agreed that 
UNESCO should act as an educational relief 


agency, it was decided that the Preparatory Com- 
mission should study and survey the educational 
needs of the devastated countries and present its 
findings to the first General Conference in No- 
vember, 1946. It was further agreed that tem- 
porarily the Commission should act as an inter- 
mediary in bringing these needs to the attention 
of governments, organizations, and persons wish- 
ing to assist by contributing money, supplies or 
services; and further, that it will do what it can 
to see that coordinated relief is given directly by 
the donors or through existing relief organiza- 
tions. 

I pause here at this point to call to your atten- 
tion that on Monday of this week the American 
Council on Education called together a meeting in 
its offices in Washington, D. C., of representatives 
of about fifteen educational organizations and 
youth organizations in the United States for the 
purpose of determining to what extent the volun- 
tary organizations in the United States would aid 
in re-establishing educational supplies and schools 
in devastated countries of Europe, particularly. 
The committee chose as its Executive Secretary Dr. 
Tom Pullen, who is Secretary of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers and also 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Maryland, as the chairman of this committee, and 
gave him a staff of several people to help chiefly in 
disseminating information to various educational 
groups as to what the needs are in Europe for edu- 
cational material. 


INFLATION—$7 FOR A PENCIL 

I might give you a brief illustration here by 
pointing out that such a common article as a lead 
pencil, a plain wooden lead pencil, which you buy 
for five cents, can be purchased in one European 
country solely on the black market, and at the rate 
of seven dollars for one lead pencil. That is an 
indication of how scarce the most elemental type 
of school material is in some of these countries. 
Seven dollars for one lead pencil! 

From that I think you can get a picture of the 
needs of the children of Europe who are attempt- 
ing to attend school this year for the first time in 
five years in many of the countries concerned. 

The question of membership or participation in 
the activities of UNESCO is one of great interest 
to national and international organizations of a 
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private nature yet organizations which generally 
work for public interest and human betterment. 
This is certainly not a point which the London 
Conference failed to note and discuss. On the 
contrary, it was the subject of much concern and 
discussion to all delegates present, as for the most 
part each and every delegate was a member of one 
or more organizations attempting to do in full or 
in part that which UNESCO has accepted as a 
function or purpose as an official agency of the 
United Nations organization. However, it was 
pointed out that voluntary organizations and so- 
cieties are not responsible bodies in the sense that 
governments are responsible, both to their own 
people and to other governments; that it would be 
easy for such societies to advocate measures which 
governments could not carry out, making for con- 
fusion and wasted effort. At the same time, the 
delegates all agreed on the value and desirability 
of cooperating with non-governmental organiza- 
tions through the establishment of committees, 
exchange of observers at meetings, interchange of 
publications, and other working arrangements. 
Consequently, while the idea for membership 
of voluntary and international associations in 
UNESCO was rejected, arrangements for close 
cooperation were accepted and provisions for such 
arrangements are incorporated into the charter. 

Since the Preparatory Commission has been 
functioning, it has indicated particular interest in 
two organizations: The Institute for Intellectual 
Cooperation, which I have already discussed, and 
also the Bureau of International Education, in 
Geneva. Unofficially it has been discussed that 
these two organizations might bring together their 
activities in Geneva and serve as the educational 
research body for UNESCO. I emphasize that 
this discussion has been, to date, unofficial. 

The research staffs of both of these organiza- 
tions would have to be supplemented to make 
them more international in character and to as- 
sure complete coverage from pre-school through 
university education. Furthermore, both organiza- 
tions have offered to turn over to UNESCO their 
complete libraries and extensive research facilities 
as well as their experience. 

To a great degree, greater than any of us can 
possibly realize except at the time when we are 
actually on the battlefield, the understanding of 
each other's problems and each other’s lives is 
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the only way that international mistrust and fear 
can be stamped out. If it is true that wars begin 
in the minds of men, they begin there because 
men do not understand each other's minds and 
each other’s needs and desires for a humane stand- 
ard of living, and sometimes—perhaps too often 
—because men have not been taught to want to 
understand each other. On the contrary, differ- 
ences and hatreds have often been promoted, and 
the result was war in men’s minds, war in their 
hearts, and war on their lands. 

If those of us in the teaching profession will 
give every ounce of our strength to cooperation 
and effort for full and equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all peoples over the world, if we will 
further the Four Freedoms and make them a 
reality to all instead of a mere piece of poetry and 
an attractive tabloid, if we will give the strength 
and experience and knowledge of our foundations 
and of our organizations to the everlasting better- 
ment of mankind, then it will be possible for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization to succeed in its effort for the 
purpose of mutual understanding and a truer and 
more perfect knowledge of each other's lives. 

Let us hope that this international project for 
justice and liberty and peace through knowledge 
will succeed. Let us do more than hope for it; 
let us work for it so that our children and our 
neighbors’ children may experience the full fruit 
of honest education, and so that the peoples of 
this earth shall not perish in their own ignorance. 


When I called for reports from the chapters I 
received them quickly and freely from a large ma- 
jority of the chapters. These reports showed splendid 
activity. During the time that I have been a Na- 
tional Officer I have received a great many chapters’ 
news letters. I did not file these in the vertical file; 
I read them. I am convinced that I can get a pretty 
good measure of a chapter from its news letter. I 
am convinced that the activity report of a chapter 
is good evidence of the nature of the chapter. The 
reports given by different chapters on cooperation 
with other organizations in education were indeed 
interesting, and there were many of these, and all 
gave evidence of splendid effort to make Phi Delta 
Kappa mean just what it is supposed to mean in the 
educational life of all of our communities——National 
Secretary Frederick Neel to the Twentieth National 


Council. 


We Need New Purposes in Education 


By I. NEWTON EDWARDS 


HE atomic bomb has called attention, in a * J. Newton Edwards is Professor of Educa- 


dramatic way, to the impact of technological 
advance on the ideas and institutions of the mod- 
ern world. Science and invention, translated into 
technology, are the great disturbers of the ways 
of men. In any given culture or civilization, one 
finds a body of universal traits, common value 
premises and sentiments, and some community of 
emotional life. One finds, too, that social insti- 
tutions—patterns of association—are employed as 
carriers of the pervading ideology and value 
premises. 

Technological change may so modify the en- 
vironment as to make necessary fundamental 
changes in both value premises and institutional 
arrangements. It is not too much to say that the 
present crisis in human history may be explained, 
in large measure, by our failure to adjust ideas and 
institutions to the requirements of the environ- 
ment that technological invention has produced. 

The survival of civilization, as we have known 
it, will depend on our capacity to sweep out of 
our minds and emotions many of our time-honored 
ideas and sentiments and to replace them with 
others that conform to present needs. And more 
than that, we shall have to devise new patterns of 
association—new institutional arrangements— 
that will be adequate carriers of our new value 
premises. 

What, one may ask, are some of the outmoded 
ideas and values that need to be replaced by new 
or modified concepts? 


INDIVIDUALISM HAS BEEN OVER-EMPHASIZED 


First, and perhaps most important, we over- 
emphasize individualism in our culture. Despite 
the fact that every human being is part indi- 
vidual and part social, despite the fact that self 
does not exist apart from a social context, and 
despite the fact that the quality of individual liv- 
ing depends largely on patterns of human associa- 
tion, we have tended to set the individual over 
against the social. We often feel and act as though 
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social organization is the enemy of human free- 
dom, enlightenment, and progress. 

In a recent challenging article, ““The Crisis in 
Human History,” appearing in the March number 
of Commentary, John Dewey attributes much in 
the present world crisis to our overemphasis on 
individualism. He goes so far as to say: 

Put in the language of common use, the movement 
that goes by the name of Individualism is very largely 
responsible for the chaos now found in human associa- 
tions—the chaos which is at the root of the present de- 
basement of human beings. 

Dewey then points out how this emphasis on 
the individual in our culture has developed over 
the centuries. 

It has its roots, he says, far back in history, 
“when man was linked to the next world instead 
of his fellows in this world.” It drew strength 
from the conflict to free man from the domina- 
tion of the universal church in Western Europe. 
No less important in this connection was the long 
struggle to free man from the dominance of the 
absolutist state. A negative conception of the state - 
developed, and many came to agree with Jefferson 
that the best government was the one that gov- 
erned least. Nor was individualism any less 
exalted in economic theory. In laissez faire eco- 
nomics, individual self-interest would add up to 
the social good. And finally, much philosophy, 
educational and otherwise, has made the individ- 
ual an “end-in-himself.” The net result of all 
this has been the setting of the individual over 
against social institutions. 

The age-old retreat to individualism has given 
rise to an excessive emphasis on individual free- 
dom and rights, which often finds expression in 
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crass selfishness and disregard for the general 
welfare. We tend to lose sight of the fact that 
freedom has its counterpart in obligation and re- 
straint. The modern world is characterized by in- 
dividual selfishness and disregard for the common 
weal. Witness the prevalence of black markets; 
the failure of the educated and the well-to-do to 
have enough children to replace themselves; the 
activity of pressure groups in political life; the 
groupistic struggle in which industry, labor, and 
agriculture are all trying to get more and more for 
less and less. Our culture is one that places a far 
higher value on individual accomplishment than 
on contribution to the social welfare. One need 
not be a moralist or a religionist to recognize that 
much of our difficulty grows out of a moral break- 
down which has its roots in an excessive indi- 
vidualism. We have an outmoded concept of the 
role of the individual in the modern world. 


FREEDOM VS. EQUALITY! 

Our concepts of freedom and equality are also 
outmoded. In some way, we have thought, both 
these ideals could be realized. They are, in fact, 
mortal enemies. Freedom spells wealth and posi- 
tion for some and exploitation and poverty for 
others. At this stage of civilization it is too much 
to hope that the able and the aggressive will ade- 
quately temper their freedom by internal restraint; 
patterns of association have to be worked out in 
which men will sacrifice some freedom for a 
greater equality—and this will have to be done 
not only within nations but among nations. 


THE SOCIAL PURPOSE 

Perhaps no concept today is more outmoded 
. than the one widely held that the economy exists 
primarily for profits rather than for the purpose 
of producing mass economic well-being, that in 
economic life individual selfishness adds up to the 
common good, that production and exchange are 
matters of individual rather than social concern. 
As Dewey says in the article previously referred 
to: 

That economic activities in production, commerce, 
and finance are carried on by “individuals” in their in- 


dividual capacity is probably the most successful as 
well as the most harmful myth of modern life. 


In the past men built their security on economic 
individualism, and, when it failed them by ending 
in ever deepening depressions, they threw them- 
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selves into the arms of totalitarianism. Nor may 
we expect them to be any less loath to do this in 
the future than in the past. We must abandon the 
myth of free enterprise, recognize the changes that 
have occurred in the structure and operation of the 
economy, and work out an over-all policy system 
that will fit the facts of modern economic life. To 
work out, in the area of economic life, patterns of 
association that will enable us to avoid the 
disasters of ‘‘rugged individualism” and, at the 
same time, prevent our drifting or rushing impetu- 
ously into the administrative state that will prove 
as difficult as it will be necessary. 
THE NATIONAL STATE OUTMODED 

The contemporary conception of the national 
state is both outmoded and dangerous. It is 
naive, of course, to suppose that we shall see the 
end of “power politics” if by that we mean that 
nations will cease to promote their own self- 
interest in the community of nations. But na- 
tionalism in our time is the carrier of aggression, 
of community egoism, of sheer love of power and 
prestige. 

The aggressive concept of nationalism needs to 
be tempered by a concept of the national state as 
an instrument for inspiring and sharing common 
loyalties and sentiments, for weaving value prem- 
ises into a distinctive social pattern, for devising 
ways and means by which people in a specific geo- 
graphical area can participate in a common cul- 
ture, and for promoting peaceful and cooperative 
association in a world community. 

Certainly the historic conception of interna- 
tional relations, political and economic, will have 
to be modified if contemporary civilization is to 
survive. No longer can people hope to build their 
security and the peace of the world on national 
strength or balance-of-power arrangements. We 
and other nations will have to build our security 
on the broad foundation of international under- 
standing and cooperation. 


WIDEN THE Horizons OF LEARNING 

Our conception of the intellectual heritage is 
far too restricted. It has, for all practical pur- 
poses, embraced little more than the thought of 
the Western world. In order to attain unity among 
nations, we must know both the traditions and the 
contemporary thinking of all peoples. We must 
understand not only their thinking but their feel- 
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ings; we must get some understanding of the tone 
and color of other peoples’ lives; their sense of 
humor, their prejudices, their sense of values and 
outlook on life. 

One might indicate at great length how the im- 
pact of technology on modern civilization has out- 
moded old concepts and value premises and has 
made imperative the reconstruction of old insti- 
tutions and the invention of new patterns of as- 
sociation. The examples given above will serve to 
illustrate the nature of the problem. 


NEW INSTITUTIONS AND NEw PURPOSES 


If education is to meet its responsibility in the 
new world order that is emerging, the framework 
of educational purpose will have to be rebuilt in 
considerable degree. Much of our educational en- 
deavor goes into the development in youth of ac- 
ceptance of concepts, value premises, emotional 
patterns, and institutional arrangements that are 
outmoded and even dangerous. Instead of strik- 
ing a proper balance between “individual” and 
“social,”” we tend to set the one off against the 
other. Individualism has had its way with edu- 
cation no less than with the economy or with other 
patterns of association. The fruits of American 
education have been and are too largely private 
and personal and too little public and social. The 
scientific study of education has been oriented 
around the concept of education as psychological 
process rather than around the concept of educa- 
tion as social and public policy. As the writer has 
pointed out elsewhere (The School in the Ameri- 
can Social Order. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
[forthcoming] ), the professional students of edu- 
cation even now “are concerned primarily with 
individual development, with problems that fall, 
in the main, within the area of individual experi- 
ence. Many students of education are interested 
primarily in its mechanics, but even those who 
are more concerned with essential values tend to 
devote themselves to the study of individual be- 
havior. Be they psychologists, psychiatrists, or 
philosophers, they tend to center attention on such 
matters as mental processes, individual differences, 
the development of personality, the interests and 
felt needs of children, the whole child, the role 
of experience in education, the cultivation of in- 
tellect, frustration and anxiety, developmental 
tasks of children, the peer culture, or the accultura- 


tion of the child in terms of social class.” No one 
would question the value of these investiga- 
tions or wish to abate them one jot or tittle, but 
they do serve to indicate the imbalance in our em- 
phasis on the individual and the social if the social 
is to be interpreted as extending far beyond the 
world of primary, face-to-face relationships. 


TOWARD THE ONE Wor Lp! 

Education faces the task of developing in 
youth and adults alike the value premises, the 
concepts, the attitudes and motivations required in 
the one world of the future. We must develop, 
too, the willingness to experiment boldly, to in- 
vent new institutions and so to modify old ones 
as to make them adequate carriers of our new 
ideology. 


To Lead 


There are opportunities afforded young men in edu- 
cation to develop the qualities of leadership for which 
Phi Delta Kappa stands. 

Any professional task is worthy of one’s best ef- 
fort. The task should challenge one’s resources and 
develop his powers of leadership. In the solution of 
professional problems individuals are called upon to 
develop a philosophy of education, improve his in- 
sight, and discover psychological factors or desirable 
interaction. 

Through the use of interaction with his environ- 
ment, he learns how to bring about desirable change. 
For example, a man may desire to secure a change in 
the attention and quality of insight which teachers 
give children in contrast to the attention they attach 
to formal subject matter. How should he proceed— 
issue a mandate, make a proclamation, or involve his 
staff in a situation requiring study? Should he use 
the latter method, the teachers will intelligently ad- 
vance their security in the matter of learning of pupils, 
he will hold their esteem and professional respect, 
thus he evidences his developing powers of leader- 
ship and has rendered a good service . . as leader 
to guide in educational attainment. We have long 
thought of scholarship as one of the criteria of leader- 
ship. Dr. Chen very pertinently called our attention 
to the need of “‘scholarhood” in this regard. “‘Scholar- 
hood” is designed to connote a dedication to human 
service which is manifested through scholarship. This 
is what we desire most surely from those who are to 
lead in the work of education.—Peter L. Spencer to 
Alpha Omicron Chapter, Claremont Colleges. 


HE teaching profession is struggling for recog- 
‘tae as one of the learned professions. 
Those who through the years have labored in the 
interest of stronger professional solidarity and 
higher professional standards have recognized the 
importance of a functioning professional code of 
ethics. 

The legal controls over the practitioner in edu- 
cation are so loose and the qualifying regulations 
for certification are so meager that it becomes a 
very difficult matter to regulate the quality of per- 
sonnel entering the profession. Added to these 
handicaps is the low drawing power of salary 
schedules. The teaching profession is forced to 
compete with almost every other form of occupa- 
tion, since traditionally the compensation has been 
at or near the bottom of the scale in all categories 
of so-called white collar jobs. This is well illus- 
trated by a recent incident in a wealthy suburban 
community. A speaker had pointed out that some 
teachers were paid less than the garbage collectors. 
Members of the school board were incensed over 
the charge and went out to prove the statement 
false. When the report was made to the board in 
the presence of a committee of teachers which had 
the proof, it was with a measure of chagrin that 
the board admitted that with the usual overtime 
the garbage crew actually received a greater 
monthly pay check than some teachers in the city 
schools. 

The substandard wage scales in the typical 
teachers salary schedule comprise one of the great 
barriers to young men and women choosing teach- 
ing as a profession. This is a grave problem closely 
related to the whole question of lifting profes- 
sional standards, but only indirectly related to 
ethics. 

There are 300,000 of the teaching profession 
who, through their affiliation with the National 
Education Association, come under the influence 
of the N.E.A. Code of Ethics for Teachers. Ap- 
proximately 800,000 teachers, through their mem- 
berships in state associations where codes of ethics 
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have been adopted are, to some extent, influenced 
by the code. Unfortunately, a number of profes- 
sional societies and fraternities whose membership 
is composed of members of the teaching profes- 
sion have failed to establish codes of ethical prac- 
tice. Phi Delta Kappa is one such organization. 
Those who are conversant with the typical 
school system are aware that only the surface has 
been touched in bringing those in the teaching 
profession to a full consciousness of their profes- 
sional obligations as described in codes of ethics. 
Fortunately, most teachers are persons of high 
ideals and blessed with a sincere desire to be fair 
in their professional relationships. However, 
there are many situations in which a better knowl- 
edge of the contents of an accepted code of stand- 
ard practice would prevent unfortunate mistakes 
both of omission and commission. Certainly there 
is less likelihood of the abuse of teachers’ rights 
by employing bodies and by ruthless administra- 
tive officers when the teaching corps is fully alive 
to the codes of acceptable practice in matters of 
contracts, promotions, dismissals, demotions, and 
all the other aspects of contractual relationships. 
The code of ethics has certain important uses to 
which it must be put if it is to be functional. 
Among these functions are the following: 

1. The code provides each practitioner with 
the accepted standards of practice for the 
craft in all ethical relationships. 

2. The code helps the uninformed and the un- 
initiated to become aware of their responsi- 
bilities, prerogatives, and restrictions with 
reference to all professional relationships. 

3. The code furnishes the teacher with an area 

of common understandings with reference 
to conditions of employment, job seeking, 
and working relationships. 
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A FUNCTIONING 


. Through the code the loyal, worthy, and 


conscientious professionals have an instru- 
ment of protection and defense. 


. The code also becomes a weapon with 


which the recalcitrant may be properly dis- 
ciplined or excommunicated. 


. Through the provisions of the code of 


ethics, employing bodies are helped to rec- 
ognize high standards of ethical practice 
and to differentiate between desirable and 
undesirable practice and policy when mak- 
ing contacts. 


. The code also furnishes the board of edu- 


cation and the administration with guides 
for measuring the professional qualifica- 
tions of its teaching personnel. 


. The code should be so generally accepted 


that when one in the classroom or in an ad- 
ministrative office takes steps considered 
grossly contrary to ethical practice, to pro- 
mote selfish interests, the offender will be 
promptly confronted with charges of viola- 
tion. 


. For effective and prompt action in applying 


the code, each faculty group should be 
thoroughly organized with a competent 
committee on professional welfare, en- 
dowed with authority to invoke the power 
of the code. 

Perhaps the most valuable usage to which 
the code may be put is educational, in that 
all prospective professional members should 
become familiar with the provisions of the 
code of ethics. 

The code may well be used nowadays to 
protect the returning veteran who is seek- 
ing his old job again, and to purge the 
teaching staff of the incompetents and inter- 
lopers who may have gotten a foothold dur- 
ing the time of critical shortages in class- 
room personnel and are now struggling to 
make such temporary appointments perma- 
nent. 

The code may well form the basis for pro- 
moting Fair Educational Practice Commit- 
tees in communities and in states where 
such organizations have not been estab- 
lished. 

Through the use of a code of ethics an 
understanding of and an appreciation for 
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effective tenure laws and retirement acts 
may become more obvious to those who 
work in professionally pauperized spots in 
the nation. 

The code may well stimulate the creation 
of more effective criteria and techniques 
for the evaluation of teaching. 

The strengthening of our national profes- 
sional associations may be markedly en- 
couraged through the study, discussion, and 
appraisal of the teachers code of ethics. 

There are inherent dangers in writing down 
and distributing codes of ethics for our profes- 
sional group. Once the code is in print it is likely 
to be forgotten. There is real danger also in al- 
lowing ethical standards to be used as a shield 
behind which poor ethical behavior and question- 
able ethical practices may take place. Most of us 
have, unfortunately, noted such happenings in 
other professions ‘and should guard against it in 
our field of professional service. 

Let it be remembered by administrators and 
employing bodies that for the 25,000 teachers 
who are paid less than $700 annually, the oratory 
about democracy and free enterprise has a very 
hollow ring. Who will be so naive as to think 
that the high school science or social studies man 
in secondary education who finds it necessary to 
work week-ends peddling something on the side 
or arranges for his wife to work at part-time clerk- 
ing in a downtown store to keep their children re- 
spectably clothed, is going to teach the traditional 
‘American way of life’ without some very definite 
misgivings? 

The time has come for school men to realize 
that the scientists are probably right when they 
say, “One world or none,” and that if it is to be 
one world, education is the primary vehicle upon 
which democratic society shall travel into the 
Canaan of Universal Cooperation. 

Perhaps the most glaring shortage of all ma- 
terials needed for building a better world is the 
stuff of which courageous and far-visioned educa- 
tional leadership is fashioned. God give us more 
men of the mould of William McAndrew who 
was reported to have remarked to a certain board 
of education as he resigned under pressure from 
the superintendency of the city schools, ‘““Gentle- 
men, please note that as I walk out a sprig of 
mistletoe is pinned to my coattail.” 
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The A. F. of L. Supports Education 


By AUBREY BLAIR 


of Labor—I think it is well for us to under- 
stand of whom we are speaking. Labor is often 
spoken of as someone far removed and remote 
from your own daily life. That isn’t a fact in 
Los Angeles. American Federation of Labor union 
men and women directly serve you and your fam- 
ily every day; the postman who brings you your 
mail; the milkman who delivers the milk; the 
butcher in the grocery stores and the food clerk 
and cashier; the baker who bakes the bread you 
eat; the waitress and cook in the restaurant; the 
truck driver whom you meet on the highway and 
who delivers parcels at your home; the streetcar 
and bus drivers; the ticket and baggage clerk in 
the railroad; the actors and musicians whom you 
see and hear in the movies, theatres, and on the 
air; the building and construction tradesmen (this 
group also renders the service of the Bureau of 
Power and Light, as well as Southern California 
Edison); then there are numerous skilled crafts- 
men who are working in hundreds of factories. 
Approximately 500,000 men and women belong 
to the American Federation of Labor in Los An- 
geles County. These are the people of whom we 
speak when we say “trade unionists.” 
Speaking as a trade unionist, I wish to point 
out that I have gained my principal education in 
the trade union halls. During my 27 years of 
working with groups of people in union halls, I 
have come in contact with many phases of life and 
the struggle for individual dignity and security on 
the job. We have found that collectively we can 
gain recognition for our rights and opportunities 
for our children. 


pes we speak of the American Federation 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 


The cardinal point of the American Federation 
of Labor is free and tax-supported schools with 
equal opportunity to all. Organized Labor's sup- 
port of the free schools dates back to prior to the 
first free tax-supported school being established 
and this support has continued to this day. There 
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has been a constant, continuing fight by the 
American Federation of Labor for free schools. 
Every convention since 1881 has spent consider- 
able time planning ways and means for a better 
educational program. This program is carried on 
the year round by all local unions, central labor 
bodies, and state federations of labor as well as 
our national body. 


UNIFORM RECORD OF SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 


The American Federation of Labor's record is 
clear. We have supported all school bonds and 
are active supporters at every Budget Meeting. 
The only fault we find is that the budgets are often 
not sufficient to do the job and provide ample edu- 
cational opportunities for all. 

Here is Organized Labor's record. In 1820 we 
find that the Working Men’s Party put public 
education definitely at the head of its list of re- 
forms—and other groups followed the lead. We 
actively supported and worked with Horace Mann. 
The New England Association of Workers as- 
serted in 1832 that the want of education is the 
great and original cause of comparative degra- 
dation of the mechanics and working men in this 
country. All historians of education agree that 
workers’ organizations gave valiant and continued 
aid to all the pioneers of public education. 

The American Federation of Labor formation 
was in 1881—and in the study of their record 
Dr. John Dewey, internationally known educator, 
makes the following report: 

“The educational record of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is conspicuous. A few years ago 
I went over a good many of the documents in this 
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field and I say without any fear of contradiction 
that there is no organization in the United States— 
I do not care what its nature is—that has such a 
fine record in the program of liberal progressive 
public education as will be found in the printed 
records of the American Federation of Labor.” 

At the American Federation of Labor's very 
first convention in 1881, when the A. F. of L. was 
known as the Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions of the United States and Canada, 
the American Federation of Labor set forth the 
following pronouncements with regard to demo- 
cratic government: 

“We are in favor of the passage of such legisla- 
tive enactments as will enforce by compulsion the 
education of children; . . . that if the state has 
the right to exact certain compliance with its de- 
mands, . . . then it is also the right of the state 
to educate its people to the proper understanding 
of such demands.” 

At its second annual convention in 1887, under 
the name of the American Federation of Labor, 
the A. F. of L. declared: 

“Parents will be compelled to send their chil- 
dren to school so as to enable them to acquire an 
education fitting them to become intelligent and 
important factors in the regulation of the laws and 
the system of government under which they live.” 

At its third convention in 1888, the A. F. of L. 
declared: “We recognize that the education of the 
people is the fundamental principle upon which 
the success of every proposed piece of social re- 
form depends.” 

At its ninth annual convention, the American 
Federation of Labor declared: “The American 
Federation of Labor favors the greatest liberality 
by the United States and State Governments to 
further and advance the cause of education of the 
masses.” 

At the eleventh convention the American Fed- 
eration of Labor declared: ‘“We urge the necessity 
of a thorough education of children so that they 
may be able to judge in after years of their stand- 
ing, right, and liberties, that are guaranteed to a 
free people of which they are part and factors.” 

At its fourteenth convention, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor declared: “Education shall be the 
watchword of the labor movement in order that 
the masses may fully realize the importance of 
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unity of action, regardless of creed, color, or 
country.” 

In 1903 the A. F. of L. insisted that political 
influence in the administration of the schools be 
eliminated, and that teachers should be compen- 
sated commensurately with the value of their 
duties. 

In 1910 it announced that a labor bill for voca-- 
tional education was on the calendar for early con- 
sideration. 

In 1911 the American Federation of Labor 
recommended that free textbooks be furnished the 
children. 

In 1913 the A. F. of L. urged that sufficient 
number of school teachers be employed to give a 
reasonable degree of personal attention to each 
child. 

In 1915 it urged that the federal government 
afford generous financial aid to industrial educa- 
tion. 

In 1917 the A. F. of L. advocated that teachers 
be given security of position during efficiency and 
that there be no dismissals without a fair hearing. 

In 1918 the American Federation of Labor en- 
dorsed plans for the elimination of adult illiteracy 
in the United States and urged the establishment 
of a federal department of education. 

In 1919 it advanced ample playgrounds as an 
essential part of the public schools system. 

In 1921 the A. F. of L. demanded high stand- 
ards of cleanliness and safety in our school build- 
ings. 

In 1922 it approved physical education as an 
essential part of the curriculum. 

In 1928 the American Federation of Labor op- 
posed the use of the schools to spread propaganda 
of special interests. 

In 1930 the A. F. of L. adopted as its policy— 
tenure of office for teachers after two years of 
temporary service with proved efficiency. 

In 1931 it urged participation in the activities 
of the parent-teachers’ association. 

In 1932 it urged vigorous action against curtail- 
ment or elimination of any necessary school ac- 
tivity. 

te 1933 the American Federation of Labor ad- 
vocated federal aid to education. 

In 1934 it urged the employment of only reg- 
ularly licensed and qualified teachers. 
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In 1935 the A. F. of L. reaffirmed its declara- 
tion of federal aid to education. 

In 1936 it advocated the appropriation of 
$100,000,000 of federal funds to assist the pro- 
grams of education in states and territories. 

In 1937 it worked again for a federal grant to 
education. 

In 1938 convention the A. F. of L. reiterated 
its stand on education and democracy as follows: 

“Organized Labor played a leading part in 
the establishment of our free public school system 
in America. It has played a distinguished role in 
championing every important step in the develop- 
ment of that system down to our own times. La- 
bor recognized that the changes in our contempo- 
rary society have made new demands on the 
schools. The simple one-room school is no longer 
adequate. Today education is one of the major 
functions of the state. The more complex or demo- 
cratic society becomes—the greater the need for 
education as a protection for democratic govern- 
ment. The spread of totalitarianism is accom- 
panied by a suppression of knowledge, the com- 
plete subservience of the individual to the state; 
democracy demands the diffusion of knowledge 
and the training of the citizen for a full and free 
participation in the affairs of society. Labor is alert 
—and is thus vitally concerned to see that funds 
allocated for school purposes are efficiently and 
properly expended—and that the school program 
reflect the genuine needs of the community. 


LABOR REPRESENTATION ON SCHOOL BOARDS 

“We are of one mind in our belief that school 
boards should represent all the people and that 
labor is entitled to adequate representation. No 
group—class—or organization—moreover should 
dominate the schools—not even the organized 
educators themselves. The schools belong to all 
people of the Nation and are a responsibility of all 
the people who constitute our democracy.” 

In 1940, with democracy threatened with the 
onrush of totalitarianism, the A. F. of L. again de- 
clared emphatically its position on labor, democ- 
racy, and education in the following manner: 

“We now realize as never before that defend- 
ing democracy is as much an educational as a mili- 
tary task. Such education goes far beyond instruct- 
ing workers in unskilled trades and vocations. It 
means bringing unity out of the ideals of our peo- 


ple. Unity comes out of loyalty for the basic prin- 
ciples of democracy—free speech—and free 
thought. The type of unity we in America have 
and want to keep—comes out of love—and loyalty 
—and understanding of our basic ideals. This is a 
world struggle between the ideals and ideas of 
democracy—and those of totalitarianism; the peo- 
ple of the United States must be on guard against 
any attempts from without—or within—to sacri- 
fice any of these values—which inhere in our 
democratic way of life. 

“Year after year—the American Federation of 
Labor in its reports on education has rested the 
case for support and enrichment of public educa- 
tional institutions on the highest grounds of pub- 
lic welfare. Its report this year is an eloquent plea, 
not for equality of educational opportunity—but 
for the adequate support of our public educational 
institutions as our best servant in the cause of lib- 
erty. We are remifided as well that ‘liberty is not 
an inheritance—but a fresh conquest with each 
generation.’ To that conquest of liberty through 
education—is a task laid upon our public school 
system; we dare not neglect it in a world where 
liberty—and the foundations of the democracy 
have been threatened. 

“The American Federation of Labor has taken 
the position throughout its entire history that wide- 
spread public education is essential to the success- 
ful operation of democratic government—and to 
the very existence of a free trade union movement. 
Simultaneous destruction—or regimentation of 
both the public school systems—and the trade 
union movements of the totalitarian states have 
proved the soundness of this educational philoso- 
phy. The attempts in certain cities of our na- 
tion to curtail education facilities, in the name of 
economy, to balance additional taxes for building 
the national defense—is not only unfair to the 
children of the nation, but also dangerous to the 
future welfare of democratic government. 

“Local and state labor bodies are urged, there- 
fore, to be constantly on the alert to prevent cur- 
tailment of the educational facilities of the coun- 
try—shortening of school terms—or actual clos- 
ing of the schools—because of retrenchment pro- 
grams sponsored by well organized and highly 
financed pressure groups. Central labor bodies are 
urged to maintain active functional committees on 
education—carefully to study the needs of the 
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school system—to assist in providing adequate 
financial support—and to see that school funds are 
expended efficiently and effectively.” 

We often hear in the union halls a constant, 
“Why?” asked regarding the position of the edu- 
cational leaders and why, by omission, are text- 
books slanted in favor of the bosses? Let’s take a 
look at the other side. Let’s see the history of the 
employers and their support of free schools. 


HAVE EMPLOYERS SUPPORTED SCHOOLS? 


Going back to the beginning, we find that the 
employers and their associations tried to prevent 
the establishment of free education—and the em- 
ployers have tried to block and limit free educa- 
tion at every turn of the road. It happened in Los 
Angeles this year. In every budget hearing the 
employers’ associations, often represented in 
phony front organizations (these organizations 
usually carry the title of taxpayers association). 
They are there to oppose the school budget. Just 
read the records of those opposing adequate edu- 
cation. You will find that they are usually phony 
taxpayer organizations and you will find the lead- 
ing members of your Chamber of Commerce Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers, Realty Associations and 
National Association of Manufactures are listed 
as officials and members of these so-called tax- 
payer associations. When a program of expan- 
sion of education is presented to the public, these 
organizations are always there to try to block— 
and cut down appropriations to the very mini- 
mum. 

Even this year we find the biggest employers’ 
association in our Nation, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, as well as various other 
employers’ associations are opposing federal funds 
to supplement the educational funds in the im- 
poverished states and communities. One of the 
greatest collections of lobbyists was in Washing- 
ton to prevent the passage of this legislation. 


EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION COMPARED 


Statistics compiled in 1944 place our educa- 
tional bill for free schools at two billion dollars 
while the cigarette and hard liquor bill is seven bil- 
lion dollars and our crime bill is fifteen billion 
dollars. Even going back to our pre-war national 
income, we find that a 14 per cent reduction of 
crime would pay all the cost of education in 
America; a 6 per cent reduction of crime would 
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provide sufficient funds to add $1,000 to every 
teacher's salary in America; a 33/3 per cent in- 
crease in crime due to closing of schools—or cur- 
tailment of education—would cost the nation 
more than twice the total costs of education; an 
increase in crime of 1 per cent cost the nation 
approximately $150,000,000 a year. A few hun- 
dred dollars spent on a child’s education in the 
formative years would make a child an asset to 
society and at the same time save thousands of dol- 
lars that would be necessary to keep this same child 
in a penal institution—and make him a liability to 


society. 


Labor As SEEN IN TEXTBOOKS 

With the employers’ long record of trying to 
sabotage and limit free education, while on the 
other hand there is labor's long unending fight for 
free education—it is difficult for a Trade Union- 
ist to understand those who are responsible for 
textbooks using the employers as the outstanding 
examples in our society without telling the work- 
ers’ side of the story. For example, numerous ref- 
erences are made about Andrew Carnegie for form- 
ing his ‘‘Educational Trusts.” Why not tell where 
this money came from? This money was accumu- 
lated by stunting little children and putting them 
to work in the steel mills and coal mines at a tender 
age and denying them an opportunity to gain an 
education; by defrauding workers of their wages— 
working these workers long hours at starvation 
wages—they were unable to buy the necessary 
food for themselves and families. When these 
same workers asked for a fair wage, Carnegie 
hired professional killers to shoot them; for ex- 
ample, the “Homestead Massacre.” Why not 
point out how Organized Labor, against all op- 
position, crooked government officials—courts is- 
suing injunctions, taking away the rights of free 
workers without a trial, military forces joining the 
fight of the employers against little children and 
starved parents—how labor has never ceased to 
fight to be free, self-respecting citizens—and we 
find that when Organized Labor wins a battle it 
not only wins it for itself but for all others. Strikes 
won by Organized Labor bring higher wages and 
better conditions not only to union members but 
also to other workers. Victories of better labor 
laws are victories for unorganized as well as for 
organized workers. Organized workers have done 
much to make our democracy more democratic. 
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When dictators rise to power, one of their first 
acts is to crush all labor unions and free schools. 

Take the history of the coal mines in our coun- 
try where the employers reduced the workers to 
serfs for more than a hundred years. The employ- 
ers had every opportunity to make improvements 
—but they made none. Workers were captive hu- 
man beings, they had to live in shacks that weren't 
fit for animals, paid starvation wages and forced 
to purchase their food at company stores at ex- 
orbitant prices, while they worked long hours 
in gas-filled holes that limited life to a very few 
years—if they survived the death traps that were 
veloped because the bosses saved a few dollars by 
not properly timbering the mines. Tell Labor's 
side—of how the United Miners advocated safety 
laws that the bosses opposed; how the miners 
fought against child labor; how many times the 
miners starved themselves and their families to 
make a few gains. These same miners support free 
schools and the bosses opposed free schools and 
a decent wage for teachers. Today 600,000 fami- 
lies are living like free human beings. 


AN AMERICAN SUCCESS STORY 


Now if you desire an American Success Story, 
where can you find any that will equal or compare 
with the Allied Printing Trades? Their conditions 
were deplorable when they established their first 
union. Their life span was 29 years; two-thirds 
died of consumption. By collective effort, they 
have lowered their hours of work from 16 to 14, 
12, 10, 8 toa forty-hour week and now a thirty-six 
hour week. They have security on the job—when 
they once qualify for the job, the job is theirs as 
long as they meet a certain production and a cer- 
tain standard of work. Their wages have been ad- 
justed to a point where they can purchase the ne- 
cessities of life. They can buy a home, raise a 
family and give their children better opportunities 
than they had themselves. This has increased their 
life span from 29 years to 61 years. 

As I have pointed out, our records show that 
we stand for free schools—we are asking for bet- 
ter educational opportunities for all. Democracy’s 
only chance to survive is better education for all 
the people. We will be in there fighting for the 
free schools in the future as we have fought in the 
past. But we are requesting of all educators that 
the workers’ side be told in the schools. 
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Have YOU examined- 


GOOD'S 


DICTIONARY 
EDUCATION 


Edited by 
CARTER V. GOOD 


Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati 


McGraw-Hill Series in Education 
496 pages, 6x 9. $4.50 


If you have not seen the Dictionary of Education, 
we urge that you send for a copy, so that you can 
examine this monumental work that defines some 
16,000 terms in the literature of education. 


Here is a dictionary covering the entire field of 
education, including selected terms from psy- 
chology, sociology, and philosophy. It accom- 
plishes for educational workers and teachers what 
has already been done by technical dictionaries in 
such special fields as medicine, law, engineering, 
and psychology. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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The Twentieth National Council 


The vitality which brought Phi Delta Kappa un- 
impaired through the war period was strikingly in 
evidence in the Twentieth National Council in 
Chicago, April 15-18. Every national officer was 
present. Every district representative was present. 
Delegates were in attendance from 53 out of 56 
campus chapters, 36 out of 42 field chapters. The 
Council attendance totalled 140 men, plus visitors. 
They worked hard four days, and the investment 
of so much of the time of productive men is itself 
a testimony to the life of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Phi Delta Kappa is growing. Four campus 
chapters and one field chapter were reported estab- 
lished since the 1941 Council. Approaches have 
been made by other institutions as to the location 
of campus chapters. 

The growth in membership is reported in the 
March issue of the PH1 DELTA KAPPAN and in 
the charts of the following pages. All campus 
chapters were reported in operation and initiating 
members, with the exception of Upsilon, North- 
western University. 

The times challenge men who have chosen to 
teach, and delegates met that challenge with ag- 
gressive optimism and careful planning. A major 
program of professional activity was launched, 
and this was combined with a critical searching of 
the fraternity itself and its operations. 

The Council urged “the fraternity, its local 
chapters, and individual members to give strong 
support to the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, and such other 
international organizations as may offer promise 
of success in the advancement of education.” 

To identify ways and to determine means, the 
Council created a fraternity committee for inter- 
national educational cooperation, to be financed if 
necessary out of the reserve fund. (See Pages 
34 ff. for the membership of this and other com- 
mittees. ) 

The desire for international fellowship and 
the drive to expansion joined to send to the local 
chapters a recommended constitutional amend- 
ment making possible a chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa in any country of the world, an action 


made easier by the action of the 1941 Council 
making possible wider racial bases of member- 
ship. 

The shortage of qualified teachers has been felt 
in all parts of the country. As a fraternity contri- 
bution, the Council directed each local chapter to 
hold a meeting on recruiting teachers, with guests 
present to be boys who might become teachers. 
Chapters and members were asked to sponsor 
chapters of Future Teachers of America as pro- 
moted by the National Education Association. On 
the national level, a committee on recruitment was 
created, for fraternity and cooperative action. The 
Pui DELTA KAPPAN will also have its share in 
the projected program through magazine features. 

The professional emphasis was further carried 
in the recommendation that 

. . Campus chapters be encouraged to initiate young 
men early in their programs of professional training, 
especially during their junior and senior years, in order 
to provide for longer and more vital identification with 
the fraternity before leaving campus residence. 

To give effect to the fraternity’s ideal of re- 
search, the Commission of Research and Program 
was created. Local chapters are asked to promote 
research by creation of research funds, citations of 
excellence, and in other ways open to them. The 
national commission is asked to supervise this pro- 
gram, with a possible national competition, and 
“. . . to concern itself with national and inter- 
national problems that are of significance to hu- 
man welfare and to the solution of which edu- 
cators ought to give their active assistance.” 

This commission is also asked to search for 
funds or foundations for scholarships and loan 
funds to be administered by Phi Delta Kappa. 

To make the fraternity stronger for its tasks 
of research, service, and leadership, organizational 
procedures were reviewed and criticized on the 
chapter, district, and national levels. The efforts 
for improvement caused the creation of other com- 
mittees. A committee was made to consider the 
ritual and ceremonies now in use, and to produce 
a handbook for use in local chapters, detailing the 
duties of the several officers, with recommended 
procedures for accounting and recording business. 
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Chapters and national officers were asked to chan- 
nel information of moving members. 

The renewed appearance of the Put DELTA 
KaPPaAN was hailed with pleasure, and the action 
of the Executive Committee in electing an editor 
for the magazine approved. The office of Editor- 
in-Chief was made constitutional (in an amend- 
ment to be voted on this fall) and the duties of 
that officer defined. Guidance was given by sev- 
eral committee reports for future issues of the 
magazine. 

The desire to strengthen the leadership of the 
fraternity led also to a further definition of the 
functions of the Executive Secretary, and the 
creation of a staff position, Office Manager. The 
additions of the Office Manager and the Editor 
to the staff are designed to free the Executive Sec- 
retary for duties of professional leadership and 
for service to the chapters. The new procedures 
should also expedite business transactions, some- 
times delayed for the return of a travelling officer. 

The enlarged staff, rising magazine and staff 
costs, and the large program of professional and 
fraternity activities brought headaches to the 
budget committee, which reported budgeted ex- 
penditures for the next year to be $14,000 above 
the income in sight. How to raise the differences? 
Should we now back down on the projected pro- 
gram? 

Debate was long and spirited. A committtee 
was asked to investigate advertising for the PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN. The chapters will vote this fall 
on amendments raising the national membership 
dues. The proposed amendment asks student 
members to pay $2.00 annual national dues, other 
members $3.00. A sustaining membership is 
created, whereby members who desire to do so 
may contribute $10 per year. Life membership 
goes from $50 to $100. (The old system is in ef- 
fect until the amendments are adopted. Dues are 
being paid at $1.50 per annum national dues.) 
The reserve fund is being drawn upon for the 
difference in the support of the fraternity program. 
The National Executive Committee is also “‘au- 
thorized to draw upon the reserve fund to finance 
any projects approved by the National Council.” 
The budget adopted for the 38th fiscal year calls 
for the transfer of $4,665 from the reserve fund 
to meet expected expenditures of $45,965. 
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Should a directory of Phi Delta Kappa be pub- 
lished? Not just now, was the decision, but the 
fraternity should look forward to revision of its 
directory in a couple of years, after service men 
have had time for the reconversion process. Chap- 
ters were asked to perfect their own membership 
address lists to make ready for a national directory. 

Should the field chapters initiate men? The 
emphasis of Phi Delta Kappa as a professional 
fraternity led to a free discussion of this question. 
Decision was to explore more fully the present 
procedures for initiating non-resident professional 
men, and attention was called to the examples of 
some field and campus chapters which have co- 
operated in such initiations. A Committee on 
Field and Chapter Relationships was created for 
further consideration of the question, and sub- 
district coordinators were particularly charged 
with stimulating and expediting the inter-chapter 
correspondence on such matters. 

Should the National Council always meet in 
Chicago? Investigation of the invitation of Dis- 
trict II (West Coast and Southwestern Area) for 
the Council indicated an estimated extra cost of 
$10,000 for travel, as compared to the Chicago 
site. The next meeting was ordered for Kansas 
City, and a Committee on Time and Place asked 
to give further thought to such possibilities as the 
creation of a fund to rotate the meeting among the 
districts. 

Housing for the headquarters office was in- 
vestigated, and the Executive Committee author- 
ized to renew the lease on the offices at Home- 
wood, or to take any other necessary action. 

An emeritus membership was created by a con- 
stitutional amendment which will be voted on by 
the chapters. It is based on retirement, at age 60 
or later, with maintenance of good standing for 
ten years consecutively, such membership being 
conferred by the National Executive Committee 
upon recommendation of the chapter. It carries 
exemption from all dues. 

The problems of the military demit were an- 
swered by extension of its services, to make it as 
easy as possible for all men who have been or 
are now in the armed forces to maintain their rec- 
ords of good standing. 

The national office was directed to contact all 
nominal members, giving them information of 
their status in the fraternity —R. L. H. 
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As A MEANS of assisting the campus and field chap- 
ters in reviving the interest of 18,284 nominal mem- 

bers of the fraternity as well as 
CIRCULATION the 2,855 members who are either 
THIS ISSUE one or two years in arrears, this 

issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN 
is being mailed to each member of the fraternity for 
whom there is an address on file in the national office. 
Obviously, we cannot reach all of the above as many 
are hopelessly lost so far as our mailing list goes. 
Brother Phi Delta Kappa member, if you know of an- 
other member of the fraternity who fails to receive 
this issue of the magazine, it is a very clear indication 
of the fact that we do not have his correct address in 
our files. Do him and Phi Delta Kappa a favor by 
reporting his name (in full) and his present address. 
We would like to get acquainted with him again and 
to have him know Phi Delta Kappa as it is today. 

If you are not in good standing or are a nominal 
member of Phi Delta Kappa (more than two years in 
arrears in the payment of your obligation for dues), 
please accept this copy of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
with the compliments of the national office and your 
fellow members who have made this wide circulation 
possible. Frankly, Phi Delta Kappa is interested in 
having you reinstate your membership to good 
standing. The payment of current dues and one 
year of arrearages will reinstate your membership. 
The usual amount is $2.50 per year although some 
chapters charge a little more and some a little less. 
The national office will gladly reply to your inquiry 
as to the amount payable or you may address your in- 
quiry to The Chapter Secretary, Chapter, Phi 
Delta) Kappa, School of Education, University of 
. Many members have said that the magazine 
is worth the cost of membership. It is undoubtedly a 
better magazine now than it was some years ago. A 
full-time editor is now on the staff and constantly 
working in your interest to provide the most useful 
and the most stimulating magazine that he can con- 
ceive of and that the editorial board can plan for. 
He is alert to the demands from the membership and 
adapts his plans to meet the demands that appear 
clearly to reflect widespread interest. 

Phi Delta Kappa is thinking today in terms of the 
needs of American Education; it is thinking in terms 
of the demands made upon educators the world over 
and it is committed to a program of activities in sup- 


Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 
port of the UNESCO and similar agencies interested 


in the development of understanding and appreci- 
ation of other peoples in other lands. The outlook is 
broad and forward and purposeful. It is the reflection 
of a genuine interest and a spoken command of the 
fraternity, as represented in the recent meeting of the 
national council of Phi Delta Kappa, that appears 
in the rapidly developing program of the fraternity. 

A special committee is concerned with the problem 
of teacher recruitment which is generally recognized 
as one of the most critical problems in American edu- 
cation today. Another special committee is concerned 
with ways and means to cooperate with other existing 
organizations in such a way as to make the strength 
of the fraternity a means of help wherever it is 
needed in the interests of education, but especially 
with reference to international cooperation. A third 
special committee is concerned with research and pro- 
gram. Additional special committees are active in 
connection with fraternity problems as such to the end 
that the fraternity may be strengthened as a work- 
ing organization and thus made more effective. 

If you have been out of touch with Phi Delta Kappa 
for a period of years—if you are still proud of the 
membership that meant so much to you in your 
earlier years—if you are still interested in a vital way 
in that professional fellowship which Phi Delta 
Kappa offers today as in the past—then a renewed 
acquaintance with the fraternity will be definitely 
worth while and surely surprising in many ways. 
Your return will be welcomed, but more than that, 
you will be assisting Phi Delta Kappa to do a better 
job and a bigger job in the field of professional edu- 
cation. We hope you will get acquainted with us 
again and like us. 


How pip Phi Delta Kappa weather the quadrengium, 
1942-1946, in regard to the finances? The interest 

of the membership in regard to such a 
FINANCE question is to be expected. It is a pleas- 
1942-46 ure to make such a report and further 

details are available on request from 
any tnember. The following summary statement of 
the finances for the quadrennium presents a-very dif- 
ferent picture from that which the national council of 
1941 anticipated in that the reserve fund not only re- 
mained intact during the war years but actually was 
increased. That it would have been wise to have spent 
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more on fraternity activities during the war is ob- 
vious now. It was not so clear when the war began. 
This is particularly true of magazine publishing, 
although the budget did provide for the publishing 
costs of a very much reduced magazine. 


Authorized budget for quadrennium......... $100,975.00 
Budgetary expenditures for quadrennium..... 80,991.26 
Budgetary balance for quadrennium......... 19,983.74 
Income for the quadrennium: 
34th Fiscal Year (1942-43).............. 27,122.88 
35th Fiscal Year (1943-44).............. 23,109.21 
36th Fiscal Year (1944-45).............. 24,309.89 
37th Fiscal Year (1945-46).............. 31,579.35 
Total income for the quadrennium.......... $106,121.33 
Total budgetary expenditures .............. 80,991.26 
Excess of income over budgetary expenditures.. 25,130.07 
Additional authorized expenditures: 
$ 8,578.17 
Dictionary of Education (from reserve)... . 5,600.00 
To equipment from special fund.......... 759.68 
To equipment from income.............. 1,350.91 
To editor's salary from income........... 3,541.61 
Excess of income over total expenditures includ- 
ing authorized withdrawals from the reserve 


The report of the auditing firm for the year which 
closed on May 31, 1946, shows a balance in the reserve 
fund of $26,807.84 in addition to $2,767.50 in the 
Life Membership Fund. Much of the reserve fund 
is already earmarked for expenditure by the special 
committees set up as a result of council authorization 
and it is anticipated that the budget for the quadren- 
nium is larger than the income for the same period 
will be, thus necessitating withdrawals from reserve 
to meet operating expenses. 


WHAT IS THE record to date? Has the dictionary 
taken its place among the books recognized as 
indispensable on the desks 
THE DICTIONARY of educators and in profes- 
OF EDUCATION sional libraries generally? 
We regret that we cannot 
give the figures on total distribution down to date. 
We do know that the publisher has prepared the 
second edition. We know that the dictionary is 
being translated into Spanish for publication by a 
firm in Mexico. We know that the royalties have 
accrued to such an extent that the advance of $1,000 
made by the publisher to assist in the prepara- 
tion of the dictionary has been more than covered. 
We do fealize that all royalties received in the future 
will be credited to the account set up by Phi Delta 
Kappa to finance the original production. 
We do know also that many professional workers 
in education have not yet found the dictionary. It has 
been off the press less than a year and its sale has 
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exceeded our fondest expectations. Yet, if you do 
not have access to a library copy or do not have one 
on your own desk, the job of distribution has not 
been completed. Orders should be mailed direct to 
McGraw Hill Book Company. See the advertisement 
in this issue of the magazine. 

There is one field for development which needs 
the attention of those in a position to cultivate it. 
That is the international field. In these days when we 
are trying to understand each other and in which this 
nation and this people are playing so large a part, the 
Dictionary of Education may well become a most use- 
ful instrument. Students from other countries, ex- 
change teachers coming into our midst, and those 
of our own nation who are studying or teaching 
abroad should find the dictionary very helpful— 
almost indispensable. 

The Dictionary of Education was not prepared as a 
money making venture. Phi Delta Kappa may never 
recover its investment in the project in full. Cer- 
tainly those who labored in its preparation, hundreds 
of professional workers, did not devote their time 
and energies to the writing and editing of copy with 
any thought of remuneration. The dictionary was 
produced as a service to education and educational 
workers. Therefore, no effort should be spared to 
encourage its wide distribution and Phi Delta Kappa 
is definitely committed to that purpose. We offer 
no apologies in urging every member of Phi Delta 
Kappa to be a salesman of a good and useful product. 


ONE OF THE RESOLUTIONS adopted by the national 
council of Phi Delta Kappa which met in Chicago in 

April reads as follows: “. . . that dur- 
UNESCO ing the next biennium Phi Delta Kap- 
MONTH pans, collectively as a fraternity and 

singly as individuals promote an intelli- 
gent understanding of and a sympathetic interest in 
such organizations for the preservation of inter- 
national peace and security as the United Nations 
and the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization.” The resolution was imple- 
mented by the appointment of a special committee 
for International Educational Cooperation. The com- 
mittee has met and has adopted as its first program 
of activity the promotion of the observance of 
UNESCO MONTH, October 28 to November 30, 
1946. Plans to be announced a little later are under 
way by means of which Phi Delta Kappa may be able 
to render real service in behalf of UNESCO. In the 
meantime, individuals and chapters should be mak- 
ing local plans for lectures and discussions on 
UNESCO to realize the following aims stated by 
The Department of State: 
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1. To emphasize that mutual understanding among 
peoples contributes to peace and security. 

2. To show how UNESCO can help promote mu- 
tual understanding among peoples. 

Suggestions for action include the following: 

1. Feature aims of UNESCO at national, regional, 
and local conferences and meetings. 

2. Urge local groups such as Phi Delta Kappa 
chapters, service clubs, woman’s clubs, and others to 
prepare UNESCO month or UNESCO week pro- 
grams. 

3. Prepare program notes, bibliographies, posters 
and similar materials to assist and guide groups will- 
ing to cooperate. 

4. Join with other groups to promote the observ- 
ance of UNESCO month and in planning community- 
wide observance. 

5. Make available to those interested a list of speak- 
ers who will be willing to give addresses on UNESCO 
or to conduct discussion groups. 

6. Secure a copy of the preamble to the constitu- 
tion of UNESCO from the National Education As- 
sociation and emphasize the aims of UNESCO as 
stated therein. 

7. Stress UNESCO in connection with the observ- 
ance of American Education Week, November 10-16. 

In all of our efforts, we need to focus attention on 
the need to understand the common problems of hu- 
manity and we need to emphasize understanding of 
and appreciation of the cultures of other peoples. 
UNESCO month presents a great opportunity and a 
great challenge to every educator. It is an immediate 
challenge to every member of Phi Delta Kappa to 
prove the sincerity of purpose stated in the resolution 
adopted by the national council. 


The national office stands ready to assist those in- 
terested in every way possible. We hope to be able 
to supply materials, bibliographies, and further sug- 
gestions. Write for further particulars. 


THE VITAL STATISTICS of Phi Delta Kappa have been 
published each year for the past seventeen years and 
it has been interesting to note the 
FRATERNITY changes which have occurred over 
STATISTICS _ the years. Although complete sta- 
tistics have been published for each 
year in succession, it has been some time since the 
cumulative table has appeared. It is presented at 
this time in order that the membership may have 
some conception of the growth of the fraternity and 
of its relative holding power over the years. In judg- 
ing the staying qualities of the membership, it would 
be well to note that the fraternity is growing older 
year by year, likewise its membership. While we re- 
gret the extent to which members have drifted into 
the nominal category (see tables III and IV), the fra- 
ternity may well be proud of its large proportion of 
continuously active members. Few fraternities, if any, 
can boast of so large a proportion of their total mem- 
bership in good standing through the payment of 
annual membership dues, both chapter and national. 
In Table I, the cumulative record for seventeen 
years is given. It will be noted that the number of 
initiates has varied from year to year and that we 
reached the low mark during the thirty-fifth fiscal 
year (1943-44). The reason for this is perfectly 
obvious. It should be noted that there has been a 
large increase during the year which closed on May 
31, 1946. This trend gives every indication of con- 
tinuing during the present year. 


TABLE I. SEVENTEEN-YEAR RECORD OF GROWTH 


Fiscal Year Calendar Year Initiates Enrollment* Good Standing Per Cent 
21 1929-30 1,056 11,315 7,768 68.7 
22 1930-31 1,159 12,405 8,607 69.4 
23 1931-32 1,411 13,737 9,282 67.6 
24 1932-33 1,267 14,944 9,068 60.7 
25 1933-34 1,324 16,146 9,371 58.0 
26 1934-35 1,379 17,468 9,609 55.0 
27 1935-36 1,641 19,029 10,224 53.7 
28 1936-37 1,807 20,674 10,851 52.5 
29 1937-38 2,010 22,629 11,897 52.6 
30 1938-39 2,143 24,577 12,186 49.6 
31 1939-40 2,218 26,660 13,049 48.9 
32 1940-41 1,952 28,503 13,663 47.9 
33 1941-42 1,735 30,091 13,026 43.3 
34 1942-43 1,095 30,891 11,635 37.7 
35 1943-44 718 31,296 10,211 32.6 
36 1944-45 966 31,863 11,048 34.7 
37 1945-46 1,545 33,295 12,156 36.5 


* Exclusive of deceased, demitted, dropped, and duplicates by transfer. 
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The total enrollment at the present time is roughly 
three times what it was in May of 1921, and the num- 
ber of members in good standing is 56 per cent 
greater than in 1921. But in contrast, the proportion 
of members in “good standing” has decreased from 
68.7 per cent to 36.51 per cent. As indicated above, 
perhaps this should not be too much of a surprise to 
us. It is significant, however, that for two years there 
has been a definite increase in the percentage of the 
membership in the “good standing” column. We 
hope, quite naturally, that this is the beginning of a 
marked trend in the direction of greater interest and 
broader support on the part of the total membership 
Whether it is or not may be determined by the re- 
sults of the 1946 campaign for renewed interest on 
the part of our membership now in arrears and in 
nominal status. 

In Table II, similar data are presented to cover a 
six-year period in which the vital statistics have been 
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every three, on the average, was not a supporting 
member last year. 

In Table IV, the total enrollment by campus chap- 
ters is given together with a complete analysis of the 
enrollment. By subtracting the transfers from the 
total enrollment figure, it may be noted that Phi Delta 
Kappa has initiated, up to May 31, 1946, a total of 
36,093 members and that of these there is a pres- 
ent enrollment of 33,295. Of these, 36.51 per cent 
are supporting members, and 63.49 per cent are non- 
supporting members. A further study of the per- 
centage column in this table reveals wide differences 
in the holding power of the different campus chap- 
ters. Since a comparatively small part of the campus 
chapter membership is in the locality of the campus 
chapter (with a few notable exceptions) it would 
seem that the matter of chapter program would hardly 
be the criteria determining the holding power of the 
chapter. Perhaps the news letter may be the answer 


TABLE II. SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR PAST SIX YEARS 
CAMPUS CHAPTERS FIELD CHAPTERS TOTAL FRATERNITY 
Good Standing Good Standing Good Standing 
Enrollment Number | Per Cent | Enrollment | Number Per Cent | Enrollment Number | Per Cent 

32* | 25,240 11,200 | 44.4 3,263 2,463 75.5 28,503 13,663 | 47.9 
33 26,686 10,611 | 39.5 3,405 2,415 70.9 30,091 13,026 | 43.3 
34 27,485 9,547 | 34.7 3,406 2,088 61.3 30,891 11,635 | 37.7 
35 27,804 8,102 | 29.1 3,492 2,109 60.4 31,296 10,211 | 32.6 
36 28,213 8,670 | 30.73 3,650 2,378 65.15 31,863 11,048 34.67 
37 29,531 9,738 32.98 3,764 2,418 64.24 33,295 12,156 | 36.51 


* The 32nd fiscal year (1940-41) was the first year of separate data for campus and field chapters. 
** Enrollment as of May 31st, less discontinued memberships by death or otherwise. 


kept for campus and field chapters separately. It is 
worthy of note that the campus chapters have done a 
better job the past year than the field chapters in 
that they have gained in the proportion of members in 
good standing whereas the field chapters have lowered 
their relative standing. This is difficult to under- 
stand in view of the fact that the membership of the 
field chapter is so much more centralized in a given 
area. 

In Table III, the vital statistics for the field chap- 
ters are given by chapter. The wide variability in 
holding power among field chapters is clearly indi- 
cated in this table. This would seem to indicate the 
need for increased attention to program and chapter 
activities in some of the chapters. One member of 


or it may be that it is merely a matter of procedures in 
the handling of the business of dues collection and re- 
porting. It would seem that the differences between 
chapters of approximately the same age should not be 
so great. A careful study of procedures and perhaps 
of chapter news letters would seem to be indicated. 
Statistics at their best are rather dry and undramatic. 
They tell their story very well as faz as they go. But 
the real vitality of the chapters and of the fraternity as 
a whole is reflected in the program of activities con- 
ducted. During the war period, Phi Delta Kappa re- 
stricted its activities because of greatly decreased in- 
come. It so happened that the income far exceeded 
the expectations and that a more vigorous program 
could have been carried through. That is evident now 
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TABLE III. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR 37th FISCAL YEAR (1945-46) 
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Good Standing 


Number 


Per Cent 


157 


81.77 


290 68.40 


100 


67.11 


73 38 52.05 16 19 
143 50 34.97 52 41 


32 


64.00 


: 24 70.59 


156 76 48.72 16 64 
109 98 89.91 7 4 

47.17 22 


25 


40 26 65.00 6 8 
126 46 36.51 27 53 
58 36 62.07 8 14 
79 55 69.62 18 6 


63 53 84.13 4 6 
56 41 73.21 3 12 
74 61 82.43 4 9 


49 75.38 7 9 
48 36 75.00 5 7 
tase 55 44 80.00 5 6 
dou 69 37 53.62 14 18 

31 31 100 0 0 


Alpha Tau .... 


N 


914 


* Not including members in demit status who are returned to campus chapter role until reinstatement to good stand- 
ing. ** In arrears for 37th or for 36th and 37th fiscal years. *** More than two years in arrears. 


but it was not evident when the national council of program which is currently reflected in committee 
1941 adopted the budget for the quadrennium, nor activities and in the provision for a full-time editor 
was it evident in 1942 when the national executive : ee . 

as a staff member without administrative responsi- 


committee established the pattern for budgetary ~~ ~ 
procedures. The result is fortunate, however, in that bilities. The net result will undoubtedly reflect great 
credit to the fraternity. 


Phi Delta Kappa is strong to undertake the postwar 
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TABLE IV. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR 37th FISCAL YEAR (1945-46) 


37th Year 
Permanent Temporary 
Withdrawals Withdrawals Geos 
Total Standing 
a Total Present F 
Chapters Initiates Resell Field | Enroll- Nomi- 
went Transfer| Death | Drop* Chapter ment Num-| Per | 37th | 36th 
| Demits ber | Cent 
a. 46 | 1,345| 58 90 | 20 S 362 807 | 223 | 27.63 | 22 18 544 
74 2,505 | 240 98 31 48 152 | 1,936 | 23.45 | 83 67 | 1,332 
Gamma ....... 37 1,065 43 43 | 12 8 211 748 | 210 | 28.07] 26| 26] 486 
“aoe 84 1,372 47 63 | 21 32 285 924 | 233 | 25.22] 25 15 651 
Epsilon ...... 14 926 61 52 | 30 7 130 646 | 154| 23.84] 28] 20] 444 
ae 65 1,319 106 63 | 30 | 46 202 872 | 338 | 38.76] 33 14| 487 
1,078 | 69 50 | 37 | 8 46 868 | 251 | 28.92] 21 14 582 
33 797 | 36 22 | 16 | 5 12 706 | 119 | 16.86 7/ 41 539 A 
24 690; 11 i 7 587 | 244 | 41.57 11 324 
Kappa ........ 39 858 | 30 24 | 37 | 24 | 125 | 618| 125] 20231 17| 18| 458 
Lambda ...... 40 | 1,294 44 47 | 32 | 95 308 768 | 313 | 40.76] 10 15 | 430 
are 6 566 | 15 22 8 | 0 51 470 | 169 | 35.96| 17 17 267 
| aS 42 | 1,125 | 49 44 8 16 101 907 | 254] 28.00| 28 21 604 
20 | 656 | 23 47 | 10 19 1 556 | 333 | 59.89 | 50 25 148 
Omicron ...... | 15 762 27 23 | 25 2 58 627 | 233 | 37.16 | 29 26 | 339 
_ eee | 33 | 1,104 48 43 | 15 14 114 870 | 320 | 36.78 | 69 31 | 450 
| 46 | 1,483 | 29 57 | 22 77 19 | 1,279 | 612 | 47.85 | 27 55 585 
ae | 33 | 1,213 48 41 | 93 11 55 965 | 246 | 25.49 | 35 53 | 631 
| 312 | 18 27 10 12 1 567 | 282 | 49.73 | 40 16 229 
Upsilon ...... 0 | 669 35 20 | 18 17 78 501 | 108 | 21.56 | 37 1 355 
61 ‘| 941 | 33 25 | 12 14 144 713 | 218 | 30.58 | 32] 42] 421 
RE 22 | 302| 28 14 5 3 94 358 79 | 22.07 | 20 19 240 
alias ia sac) 47 | 1,091 | 53 38 7 8 47 938 | 231 | 24.63 33 31 643 
Omega ....... 49 | 1,080 | 25 36 | 20 13 183 803 | 197 | 24.53 14 32 560 
Alpha Alpha..| 30 | 632/ 14 15 0 0 24 579 | 89] 15.37] 12 14| 464 
Alpha Beta .... 11 | 330) 10 1 295 | 42.37] 10 6 154 
Alpha Gamma | 26 | 634) 11 12 6 5 30 570 89 | 15.61 17 28 436 
Alpha Delta ... 16 | 430 6 9 5 1 19 390 76 | 19.48 10 14 290 
Alpha Epsilon | 57 | 1,367; 22 37 6 22 377 903 | 291 | 32.22] 58 38 516 
Alpha Zeta | 25 | 448 | 6 13 5 12 78 334 | 129 | 38.62] 11 12 182 
Alpha Eta ..... 3 | 407 2 16 | 34 | 10 0 345 | 239 | 69.27 | 16 18 72 
Alpha Theta . . 19 506 . 16 | 12 9 10 451 90 | 19.95 | 32 23 306 
Alpha Iota .... 4 505 11 15 3 18 12 446 | 219 | 49.10 | 16 6 205 
AlphaKappa .| 12 | 621 | 2 15 8 0 6 590 34 5.76 30 34 492 
Alpha Sond 10 395 5 7 | 37 | 37 2 307 | 110 | 35.83 | 27 12 158 
AlphaMu....| 77 | 1,004 40 3 | 2 | 7 61 879 | 220 | 25.03 | 21 550 
Alpha Nu ..... | 17 | 638] 10 15 8 15 4 586 | 177 | 30.20} 18 26 365 
Alpha Xi ..... ge. | 441 | 3 12 2 7 14 403 | 120] 29.78 | 27 21 235 4 
AlphaOmicron| 47 | 395. 3 3 0 0 89 300 | 136 | 45.33 | 33 123 
Alpha Pi ..... | 11 226 1 6 0 2 0 217 | 136 | 62.67| 16 12 53 
Alpha Rho ... | 9 | 119 3 4 1 6 1 104 74) 71.15 | 13 2 15 
AlphaSigma... 14 | 432/| 13 11 | 14 15 12 367 | 118 | 32.15 | 24 33 192 
Alpha Tau .... 8 | 334 | 7 5 0 2 3 317 | 140 | 44.16 |} 20 15 142 
Alpha Upsilon 12 | 346 | 6 6 1 9 111 213 66 | 30.99] 14 18 115 
Alpha Phi ..... 31 273 | 1 7 0 1 1 263 | 100 | 38.02 9 17 137 
Alpha Chi ..... 42 489 7 3 0 | 28 96 355 | 170 | 47.89 | 28 13 144 
Alpha Psi ..... 15 162) 4 2/ 3 | 12 0 141 | 123 | 87.23 1 1 16 
AlphaOmega .| 34 286 | ty) 4 0 27 20 235 | 187 | 79.57 8 s 32 
Beta Alpha ..... 24 208 | 1 6 0 2 3 196 | 80] 40.82 | 29 14 73 
Beta Beta ..... 14 179 | 1 2 0 1 1 174 | 88 | 50.57 6 14 66 
Beta Gamma ... 1 86 0 0 0 0 1 85 41 | 48.23 18 3 23 
BetaDelta .... 18 194 4 1 0 5 2 182 | 82 | 45.05 | 18 23 59 
Beta Epsilon ... 18 127 6 1 1 19 0 100 84 | 84.00 7 3 6 
Beta Zeta ..... 13 84 1 0 13 70 | 621] 88.57 6 2 0 
Beta Eta ...... 2 40 0 1 0 0 0 39 36 | 92.30 3 0 0 t. 
Beta Theta ...| 25 61 0 0} o 0 0 61 61 | 100.00 0 0 0 
Totals ...... 1,545 | 37,475 | 1,382 | 1,308 | 699 | 791 | 3,764 | 29,531 |9,738 | 32.98 |1,269 |1,154 | 17,370 


* Drop: This column is the total of members who are “withdrawn” or “expelled.” 
** Recorded Demits: Nearly all of the demits recorded are “military demits.” 
*** Field Chapter Members: Field chapter members do not lose membership in the campus chapters, but for sta- 
stistical purposes they are herein recognized as a separate group. 
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PERHAPS AT NO TIME has there been a greater need 
for the enlistment of the “chosen” for the teaching 

profession. The profession has 
RECRUITMENT much to offer to the well-trained 
OF TEACHERS and successful teacher and ad- 

ministrator. It is not often em- 
phasized, but none the less true, that even the financial 
returns are often attractive to those who are fully 
qualified and devoted to a professional career in the 
field of teaching. The capable young man and the 
capable young woman can well afford to survey the 
profession as to opportunity for security as well as 
for service. The demand is for more enrollees in 
the profession who are capable of reaching the 
heights and who are so constituted that they will 
bend every effort to that end. This is not to decry the 
need for better support of the schools and better sal- 
aries for the rank and file of the profession. Doubled 
salaries in many instances would scarcely do justice to 
the teachers concerned. We want not only more 
but better teachers to serve our boys and girls in the 
most critical training experience of their lives and 
higher salaries must come if education is as important 
as our statesmen and industrialists “mouth” it to be. 

The literature on education as a profession and on 
the schools as a vital governmental function is much 
too limited at the level where youth is trying to be- 
come oriented to life’s opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. He experiences the school sometimes at its 
best but all too often as an apology for what it might 
be; his appreciation of it is dulled by a lack of under- 
standing of how and why it exists at his very door- 
step; he takes the buildings and the teachers for 
granted. But whose fault is it that he fails to 
understand and to appreciate the school that society 
by cooperative endeavor places at his disposal? 
Some day he will be at the polls as a candidate for 
the Board of Education or voting for his neighbor 
for such an office. The successful candidate will have 
the responsibility of representing the laymen of the 
community in formulating general school policies. 
Have we prepared him for the job and his neighbors 
to vote intelligently on school matters? 

By the same token, we wish to recruit trainees for 
the teaching profession and yet we have failed to 
give them any insight into the real nature of the pro- 
fession. Our prospect has seen teachers .at work; he 
has probably been disappointed in his teacher at some 
time; he has undoubtedly been inspired by a great 
teacher at other times; but what has he come to know 
of the real inspiration of teaching as a professional 
career? Does he understand why teachers are teach- 
ers when in many instances they might be earning 
large incomes in some other line of work? 
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Several years ago, Phi Delta Kappa prepared a 
small book on Teaching as a Man’s Job. Nearly 
30,000 copies of this story of teaching have been 
distributed. It has been used in high school and col- 
lege classes. It has been placed in the hands of boys 
(and girls) who wanted to explore the field of teach- 
ing as a career. It is not the whole story but it is a 
most useful introduction and it is still available for 
purchase from the national office of Phi Delta Kappa. 
It needs to be supplemented with much more ex- 
haustive materials on the various types of opportuni- 
ties which exist within the profession and which are 
open to those best fitted for them. Phi Delta Kappa 
is committed to a program of recruitment of selected 
men for the profession in particular. This little 
book is immediately available as an aid in that pro- 
gram and it should be more widely used. We will 
be wise to use the materials at hand while we proceed 
to produce other needed aids. The new committee 
on Recruitment will doubtless make some provision 
for additional literature to supplement that which is 
already available. 


As A RESULT of authorization by the last national 
council, the national executive committee has set up 
committees to carry out certain 
STANDING ss phases of the national program of 
COMMITTEES Phi Delta Kappa. The members 
these committees have been in- 
formed of the service desired and of the function of 
the committees in terms of quotations from the min- 
utes of the national council. A brief report of the 
committees, and their personnel follows: 


I. THE RECRUITMENT COMMITTEE 
President Osman R. Hull represents the national ex- 
ecutive committee. 
A. Operating Committee 
Emery Stoops, Chairman, 2013 Manning, Los Angeles 
25, California. 
Aubrey Lee Berry, 10978 Ayres Avenue, Los Angeles 
34, California. 
Arthur F. Corey, 612 South Figueroa Street, Los An- 
geles 14, California. 

Raymond C. Perry, School of Education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California. 
John C. Whinnery, 228 North Park Avenue, Monte- 

bello, California. 


B. Consultants 


Edwin A. Lee, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Francis F. Powers, University of Washington, Seattle 
5, Washington. 

Frank Embrick Bass, 211 Memorial Building, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

W. W. Wright, School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

C. C. Trillingham, 561 South Santa Anita Avenue, 
San Marino 8, California. 

Eric Oscar May, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 

Robert Woellner, Board of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIli- 
nois. 

Karl W. Bigelow, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Box 54, 525 West 120 Street, New York 
27, New York. 

C. Cooperating Committee 

One member of each campus and field chapter to be 
chosen by the chapter. 

II. A COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION 

Vice President Earle O. Liggitt represents the national 
executive committee. 

A. Operating Committee 

George J. Kabat, Chairman, 6206 Ritchie Road, S.E., 
Washington 19, D.C. 

William G. Carr, Educational Policies Commission, 
N. E. A., 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
£.. 

Howard E. Wilson, 460 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, New York. 

B. Consultants 

Harold Benjamin, Director Division of International 
Educational Relations, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Frank L. Schlagle, i901 Elizabeth, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

I. L. Kandel, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

Francis Bacon, Superintendent of Schools, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

W. H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York. 

George F. Zook, American Council of Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Ben M. Cherrington, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 

C. Cooperating Committee 

One member of each campus and field chapter to be 

chosen by the chapter. 


III. A COMMISSION ON RESEARCH AND 


PROGRAM 
National Historian, Carter V. Good, represents the 
national executive committee. 
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A. Operating Comvnittee 

Douglas E. Scates, Chairman, Roc n 4D962, Pentagon 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Maurice F. Seay, 104 Cherokee Park, Lexington 1, 
Kentucky. 

John H. Herrick, Director of Research, Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vester M. Mulholland, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Burley V. Bechdolt, 240 Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

B. Consultants 

Aaron J. Brumbaugh, Vice President, American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 

David Segel, United States Office of Education, De- 
partment of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Paul T. Rankin, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, Michi- 
gan. 

Arnold E. Joyal, College of Education, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Thomas C. Holy, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Frank William Hubbard, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

I. N. Edwards, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

C. Cooperating Committee 

One member of each campus and field chapter to be 

chosen by the chapter. 


IV. COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 

National Treasurer Frederick G. Neel represents the 
national executive committee. 

A. Operating Committee 

Earl Harry Applegate, Chairman, 2945 Lischer Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 

John J. Maehling, 1357 Third Avenue, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Joseph Paul Rovegno, 339 Jonquil Street, Mt. Leb- 
anon, Pittsburgh 16, Pennsylvania. 

B. Consultants 

George A. Odgers, Grays Harbor College, Aberdeen, 
Washington. 

George C. Kyte, School of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 

George R. Powell, 706 East 55th Street, Kansas City 
4, Missouri. 

Russell E. Jonas, Blackhills Teachers College, Spear- 
fish, South Dakota. 

Floyd T. Goodier, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. 

Douglas Grafflin, Chappaqua, New York. 

Gladstone H. Yeuell, Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Alabama, University, Alabama. 


Re-elected ‘as Executive Secretary 
of Phi Delta Kappa is Paul M. Cook, 
who has served the fraternity for 
twenty years as a national officer. 


Paul M. Cook was Research Sec- 


the School of Education, University 
of Chicago, when elected a national 
officer in 1925. 


PAUL M. Cook 


V. COMMITTEE ON CAMPUS AND FIELD 
CHAPTER RELATIONSHIPS 


National Secretary W. W. Carpenter represents the 
national executive committee. 
A. Operating Committee 
George R. Powell, Chairman, 706 East 55th Street, 
Kansas City 4, Missouri. 
Judge Boggs, 335 Baker Avenue, Webster Groves 19, 
Missouri. 
Earl C. Denney, P. O. Box 131, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 
Tracy F. Tyler, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Joseph O. Keller, 46 West Boulevard, South Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 
Dana M. Cotton, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
Robert R. Ryder, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana. 
B. Consultants 


The seven District Representatives. (See list under 
Committee IV. B.) 
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VI. COMMITTEE ON CHAPTER HANDBOOK 
(Campus and Field) 


Executive Secretary Paul M. Cook represents the na- 
tional officers. 


A. Operating Committee 
George C. Kyte, Chairman, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 
And six District Representatives. 


B. Cooperating Committee 
One member of each campus and field chapter to be 
chosen by the chapter. 


VII. COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATION OF 
ADVERTISING FOR THE MAGAZINE 


National Treasurer Frederick G. Neel represents the 
national executive committee. 

Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, 2034 Ridge Road, 
Homewood, Illinois. 

R. L. Hunt, Editor-in-Chief, 2034 Ridge Road, 
Homewood, Illinois. 
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GEORGE A. ODGERS 


District I includes the states 
of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana. District 
Representative is George A. 
Odgers, Dean, Grays Harbor 
College, Aberdeen, Washing- 
ton. 


GEORGE C. KYTE 


District IV includes Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, North Da- District II includes the states 


kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, of California, Nevada, Ari- 
Iowa, and Minnesota. District zona, Utah, and New Mexico. 
Representative is Russell E. District Representative is 
Jonas, President, Black Hills George C. Kyte, Professor of 
Teachers College, Spearfish, Education, University of Cali- 
South Dakota. fornia, Berkeley, California. 


District VI includes Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Connecticut, and the District 
of Columbia. District Repre- 
sentative is Douglas G. Graf- 
flin, Superintendent, Public 
Schools, Chappaqua, New 
York. 


RUSSELL E. JONAS 


The Representative is 
elected by the chapters of the 
district present at the National 
Council. The District Repre- 
sentatives will preside at dis- 
trict conferences this year, in 
which chapter officers secure 
training, and cooperative pro- 
grams are set up. 


DoucGtas G. GRAFFLIN 
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District Representatives 


Phi Delta Kappa 


FLoyp T. GOoDIER 


GEORGE R. POWELL 


District III includes Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, and Texas. District Rep- 
resentative is George R. 
Powell, Vice-Principal, South- 
east High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


District V includes Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky. District Repre- 
sentative is Floyd T. Goodier, 
Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of Veterans 
Services, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 


District VII includes Vir- 


ginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Florida. District 
Representative is Gladstone H. 
Yeuell, Professor and Head of 
Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL 
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Directory of Chapter Treasurers 


(Continusd from Back Cover) 


Alpha Kappa Field Wisconsin. Carl Bertram, 
oe tional & Adult tion, Appicton, Wisconsin. 
Alpha pone Field Chapter—Fort aye Indiana. Charles W. 
ickhoff, 1305 Home Avyenue, Fort Wayne 6, Indiana. 
“pas Mu Chater Indiana. R. W. Lefler, De- 
non of Physics, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
Nu Field Ohio. Frank A. Duy 
Wellesley Drive 
Alpha Field Illinois, Arn- 
old, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 
Al Pi Field Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. C. C. McCormick, 
Tilinois. 


DISTRICT Vi 
DOUG GRAFFLIN, District Representative, Chappaqua, 


STATES: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylwania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut," District of Columbia. 

Beta Campus Cit bia University. William Knife, 
Teachers Columbia University, Box 54, 525 West 120 
Street, New York 27, New York. 

Tueta Campus CHA University. W. A. Smith, Room 
203, Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 

Jora Campus Cuarren—Harvard hiversity. Chester Robinson, 
School Department, Belmont, Massachusetts. 

Xi Campus of George A, Mc- 
‘athedral of Learning, Schoo! of tion, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ruo Campus Cua rk University. H. Wood, 
56 Benge: Building, New York University, New York 3, New 


Tav Campus CHaprer—University of Pennsylvan Daniel S. 
Jacoby, Eisenlohr Hall, University of Pennsylv Philadel- 
phia, Penns 

559 iladelphia 40, lvania. 

AvrHA LAMBDA rus CHAPrer—Boston ohn J. 
Belmont Junior High School, Belmont 78, Massachu- 


Pi Cuarrer—Rutgers University, Ernest C. 
Witham, School of Education, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 


pter—Johns Hopkins University, Albert 
3 East 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland, 
Tau Campus State College, B= 
ille, Department of Education, State . 
State Pennsylvania. 
Atpua Put Campus Cuarter~Syracuse University. Donald 
er School of Education, Syracuse University, oe 
cw 
ALPHA Campus CHarrer—Uni 
eta Gamma Camrus Cuarrer—George W: 
Henegar, 430 Ethan Allen Avenue, sskington Unive 


Bers Campus Cuarrer—University of Dow 
ald C. , University of Maryland, College Park, Marge 


land. 
No Field Chapters in this District. 


Ruo Camrus Cua 


DISTRICT VII 


Education, of Alabama, U 
ma. 
STATES: inia, South Carolina, Teaneabes, 
Louisiana, ippi, Geo: 
Ps: Carus eabody Co Jesse F. Game 
well, George Peabody College, 4, 
Bera Camrus Cuarrer—University of 
caster, Roam D, Peabody Hall, University of 
lottesville, Virginia. 
©, Department of Education, College of Education, 
at Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tenmessee. 
Campus University of Alabama. L. T 
Lee, Jr., University of Alabama, College of Education, Univer 


sity, 
Avrna Campus Cuarrer—Louisiana State University, J. 
Long, College of Education, Louisiana State University, 
Rouge Louisiana. 


Teaching as a Man's Job, pocket-size 80-page guidance 
book prepared by a Phi Delta Kappa committee, is still” 
available at 15 cents (paper cover) and 40 cents (cloth 
cover). It was written to interest the best of young mem in 
those interested in professional service. 

Order Delta Kappe, 2054: Road, 
wood, Illinois. 
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Alpha lote Field Chapter—Jackson, Mississip Ss. M. 
Mississippi. 
Ss 
h 
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DISTRICT I 
Representative, Grays Harbor 


District 
mgtou 
Idaho, Montana. 


GEORGE A. ODGERS. 
College, Aberdeen, 
STATES: Washington. © 
No Camrvs Cuarren—University of W ‘ashington. F, F, Powers, 
414 Bducation Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 


Washingion. 
Gat Campos Cuarren—University of Oregon. Dan Hamlow, 


School of Education, Univ ersity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Gamma Camrus Cuarre State College of Washington. 
Claude Simpson, Box 247 ~olie tation, Pullman, ’Vashington. 
Field Chapter—?: Robert Tolvstad, 3714 


E. Lincoln Street, 
Al ois Beta Field Chapter- aingten, James Hopkins, 


1, Box 785, Tacoma, n 
Alpha Tox Field Chopter—S ‘Dr. Robert E. Lantz, 
Associate Professor of Education, Willamette University, Salem, 


Oregon. 


DISTRICT II 


GEORGE C. KYTE, District Representative, School of Education, 
of California, Berkeley, California, 


STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona; Utah, New Mexico. 
Campus Crarres—Stacford University. Willard Stephens, 
Sehool of Education, Stanford Univ ersity, California. 


University of California. Frank = 


Lamapa Crarrer— i y 
of California, Berkeley 4, Cali 


Haviland Hall, University 
fornia. 

Atewa Erstton Camrvs of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Ernest G. Toland, Box 160, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Zeta Campus of Arizona. E. L. 
Larson, College of Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Oxrcron Camrvs Colleges. Claude 
EB. Norcross, Box 67, Ciaremont, California. 

Ursitton Campus Caarrer—University of Utah. 
%%. Merkley. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Cur Cuarrer—tUniversity of California at Los 
fears. F. Gordon Cairns, Educational Building, Room 123, 

L. A., 405 Hiigard, Los Angeles 24, California. 

Alpha Field Chapter—S jan Francisco, California. Gustavus A. 

fess, 146 Shrader Street, San Francisco 17, California. 

Deiia Field Chapter- —Fresno, California. Maurice Keetz, 48 


Clinton Avenue, Fresno, Ca! ifornia. 
Field Chepter—Los Ange! es, California. Gerald M. Wel- 
Beach, California. 


417 Second Street, Ma: 
Bta Chapter—Santa Bari California. Lawrence Griffin, 
Lyrel Bullard, Box 


1060 Pacific, San Luis Obispo, i, Palifornia. 
Arthur E. Arnesen, 440 


Marion 


Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. 
688, Placerville, California 
Tom Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utab. 


amet First South S., Salt Lake City 2, Utah. 
Ores Field Chapter -San Diego, Cal fornia. Peter Snyder, 3844 
Belmont Avenue, San Diego 4, California. 


Alphe Rho Field Chapter—PBakersfc d, California. Lawrence Ja- 


cobson, 1619 Camino Primavera, - Bakersfield, California. 
= Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. Robert W. Ashe, 
Arizona. 


DISTRICT III 


GEORGE R. POWELL, District Representative, 706 East 55th 
Street, Kansas City 4, Missouri, 
STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


Cameus Cuarren—University ‘of Missouri. J. S, Max- 
well, University of Missouri, Col ir Missouri. 

Karra Campus Cuartern—Univ versity of Kansas. Joseph V. Holly, 
120 Fraser Hall. University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Mou Carus Cuarren—University of Texas. B. Holland, 309 
Sutton Hall, University of Texas, A ustin, Texas, 

Cuarres—U niversity of Oklahoma, Harvey 
C. Hansen, University of Oklaho ma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Atewa Detta Campus Cuarrer—Kansas State College. O. W. 
Alm, Kansas State Collece, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Bera Bera Campus Cuarree ~North Texas State Teachers Coliege. 
‘ C. Williams, North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 

exas. 

Bera Zeta Camrvus Cuarrer —Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechan- 
ical College. James H. Zant, epartment of Mathematics, Okla- 
oma Agricultural & Mechanica! College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Beta Field Chapter—-St. Louis, Missouri. C. H. Lindemeyer, 109 


North Sappington Road, Riskiead | 22, Missouri. 
Gamma Field Chapter—State of Kansas. Joe K. Evans, Gage Park 
Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri. 
@fferson Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 
J. S. Maxwell, 
Lane, Colur Missouri. 
Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri: C. H. Allen, State 
Pi Pield Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. Frank Cunningham, Tech- 
nical High School, 637 Main Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 


School, Topeka, Kansas. 
M. M. Bills, 7227 
Field Chapter—W arrensburg, Missouri. 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
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Rho Field O. F. Grubbs, Kansas 


Pittsburg, Kansas. 
State Teachers Pit‘sburg, Kansas. 
Phi Field Chapter—T 


Oklahoma. Earl C. Denney, Box 13%, 
kiahoma. 


Tulsa 1, Ok 

Aighe Fiat A. Crouch, 

DISTRICT IV 

RUSSELL E. JONAS, District Representative, Biackhills Teach: 
ers oleae Spearfish, South. Dakota. 

STATES: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minneseta. 


Epstton Campus of Iowa. Albert Hierony- 
Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa 


Cit owa. 
Era Cuaprer—Univefsity of Minnesota. Donovan Jokn- 
— 208 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minnea 14, 
sota. 
Campus CHaprun—University of Nebraska. W. B. 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincola, 
Tueta Campus of North Dakota, 
Carl Peterson, 505Maple Avenue, Grand Forxs, North 
ALPHA Camrus CHarrem—Colorado State of Educa- 
pes =: L. Knies, Colorado State College of Educa tion, Greeley, 
rado. 
Aurea Sicma Campus Cuarrer—University of Denver. J. Howard 
Williamson, 4400 Perry man Denver 12, Colorado. 
Bera Detta Campus CHAPrer— iniversity of ‘Colorado. 
Recht, Coliege of of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Tota Fieid Russell E. 
Jonas, Black Hills Teacher esi ge, Spearfish, Soy South Dakota. 
arvey A. Smith, North 

ig 
Alpha Xi Field Chapter—Des Moines, Towa. W. C. Fi 629 
Third Street, Des Moines’, dows, 
DISTRICT V 


FLOYD T. GOODIER, District Representative, Mlincis State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois. 
STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiasa, Ohio, West 


Virginia, Kentucky. 
CamPus Philip Peak, 610 


North 
Zeta Campus CHarrer— i ded Herbert 
Uereteay of Chicago, 58 Avenue, Chicago 37, 


Pr ‘ding, of of TiHinois. Gale E. 
cation of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Campus CHarr io State University. Joseph 
Arps Hall, Ohio State U Univer Ohio, 

Ursiton Campus western University. At present 
inactive. 


Omeca Campus — University of 
Straight, University High Scheol, Ann Arbor. ichigan, 
lora Campus of Cincinnati. Harry 
fon, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 


Nu Campus of c. C. 
Ross, Room 118, Education Building, University of % 
Lexington, Kent tucky. 

Omzca Campus CnHaPrer—Wa University, Harry B. 
Baker, 9300 Cheyenne, Detroit 27, Michigan 

Bera Era Camrus CHAPren—Western Michigan 
tion. Joe Hooker, Western Michigan College o: 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Zeta Field ChapterDetroit Michigan. James Cruickshank, 600 
Pingree, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Mu Field Chapter—Muneie, Indiana. Lars L. Hydle, 2000 Petty 
Road, Muncie, Indiana. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Mlinois. Charles W. Hill, Glen Ellyn, 

Upsilon Field Chapter—Miiwaukee, Wisconsin. Walter L. Brauer, 
1337 North 122nd Street, Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 

Chi Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. Olis Jamison, 131 
Adams, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Alpha Gamma Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Mich 

rice, 116 West Territorial yd Battle c Michigan 
Alpha Delta Field Chapter—South 
009 East Mishawaka Avenne 
Alphe. Epsilon Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana, John S, 
eta Fie ter—Evansvi ndiana. 
fate East Tennessee Street, Evan sville, Indiana. 
Alpha Eta Field Chapter—Indianapolis, In diana. meal L Car- 
Alpha Theta Field ‘Chopter” Normal iitinois, 
a Pte ter—No ington, 
Diveley ; 407 Hovey Avenue, Normal, Illinois. 
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Pur Camevs Cuarrer—University of Wisconsin. Harold H. 
Hailer, 1204 West Johnson, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
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